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Thanks  a million  — almost: 

DoJ  funds  help 
Florida  probe 


Flonda  law  enforcement  officials 
will  use  some  of  the  neariy  $1  million  in 
emergency  assistance  grants  awarded 
Sept.  12  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  to  offset  the  massive  overtime 
costs  logged  by  investigators  tracking 
leads  in  the  murders  of  five  University 
of  Florida  students  in  August,  which 
detectives  suspect  were  the  work  of  a 
serial  killer. 

A Justice  Department  spokeswoman 
believes  this  to  be  die  first  time  the 
nation's  leading  law  enforcement 
agency  has  granted  funds  to  a local 
police  agency  to  offset  costs  related  to 
the  investigation  of  suspected  serial 
killings. 

The  funds,  awarded  by  DoJ's  Bu- 
reau of  Justice  Assistance  under  its 
Emergency  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Program,  are  usually  granted 
to  law  enforcement  agencies  hit  by 
sudden,  short-term  catastrophes  such 
as  earthquakes,  hurricanes  or  other 
natural  disasters,  said  DoJ  spokes- 
woman Velva  Walter.  In  1990  the  pro- 
gram received  $10  million  in  appro- 
priations, she  added. 

The  $941,639  grant  will  be  used  by 
the  Florida  Department  of  Law  En- 
forcement (FDLE)  to  fund  the 
Gainesville  Homicide  Task  Force,  a 
multiagency  effort  to  track  leads  and 


identify  suspects  in  the  murders  of  the 
five  students  in  the  Gainesville  area. 
The  task  force,  whose  members  swelled 
to  over  200  at  the  start  of  the  massive 
probe  in  late  August,  now  includes  about 
150  law  enforcement  agents  — 50 
percent  of  whom  work  the  case  full- 
time — from  the  Gainesville  Police 
Department,  the  Alachua  County  Sher- 
iffs Department,  the  University  of 
Florida  Police  Department,  the  State's 
Attorney's  office,  the  FDLE’s  Ehvision 
of  Criminal  Investigation,  the  Borida 
Highway  Patrol  and  the  FBI,  said  Sgt. 
Dick  Gerard,  a task  force  spokesman 
from  the  Gainesville  PD. 

The  manpower  level  is  expected  to 
decrease  to  about  90  investigators  be- 
fore it  is  furthCT  phased  out  “in  about 
three  or  four  months,"  said  Patrick 
Callahan,  the  budget  coordinator  of  the 
Gainesville  Police  Department.  The 
Florida  Highway  Patrol,  Gward  told 
LEN,  will  begin  scaling  back  its  par- 
ticipation in  the  case  and  troopers  will 
be  augmented  from  Gainesville  area 
law  enforcement  agencies  “in  the  next 
few  weeks." 

Greg  Frost  of  the  FDLE  said  that  as 
of  Oct  24.  officials  had  processed  some 
$271,901  in  receipts  from  agencies 
taking  port  in  the  probe  and  the  FDLE  is 
Continued  on  Page  8 


Cities  nationwide  ask: 
Seriai  kilier  at  work? 


Experts  estimate  that  at  any  given 
lime  there  are  50  serial  killers  oper- 
ating in  the  United  Stales.  Many  of 
them  are  unknown  to  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  until  the  suspects 
are  picked  up  and  questioned,  at 
which  bme  many  revel  in  recounting 
their  lurid  deeds. 

Prostitutes  are  a favorite  target  of 
serial  killers,  possibly  because  they 
are  vulnerable  victims,  and  like  their 
assailants,  many  lead  transient  lives. 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  a man  has  shot 
to  death  five  similarly  dressed  pros- 
titutes between  April  1989  and  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year,  and  in  a separate 
case.  10  prostitutes  have  been  killed 
since  1988  in  a three-block  area  of 


14th  Street  known  as  “the  Stroll." 
Police  in  Miami  believe  that  a serial 
killer  is  involved  in  the  deaths  of  3 1 
prostitutes  since  December  1986. 
Serial  killers  are  also  suspected  in 
the  murders  of  prostitutes  in  Kansas 
City.  Mo.,  and  Los  Angeles. 

In  Rochester,  N.Y..  convicted 
child-killer  Arthur  Shaweross  is  on 
trial  for  the  death  of  one  of  16  pros- 
titutes found  murdered  in  that  city 
since  March  1988.  In  Seattle,  where 
one  of  the  most  notorious  series  of 
serial  murders  of  prostitutes  began  in 
1982.  authorities  — faced  with  an 
apparent  dead-end  investigation  — 
aiuiounced  back  in  January  that  the 
Continued  on  Page  8 


What  They  Are  Saying; 

"I  really  feel  bad  for  the  deputies  especially. . . 
because  they're  the  ones  that  are  bearing  the 
brunt  of  this.  The  hoopla  that  has  been  generated 
gives  the  gangs  and  the  hoods  out  there  a sense 
of  power.  And  they're  even  more  intractable." 
— Lynwood,  Calif..  City  Manager  Charles  G.  Gomez, 
pooh-poohing  allegations  of  brutality  by  Los  Angeles 
County  sheriffs  deputies  made  in  a recent  lawsuit.  (7:5) 


Sheriff  smells  a rat: 


Lawsuit  claims  anti-minority 
'terror'  spree  by  LA  deputies 


By  Jacob  R,  Clark 

A Federal  lawsuit  filed  Sept.  25  by 
more  than  70  plaintiffs  charges  that  Los 
Angeles  County  Sheriffs  deputies 
assigned  to  a predominantly  black  and 
Latino  nei^borhood  have  engaged  in  a 
“reign  of  terror"  against  local  residents 
this  year  that  has  resulted  in  numerous 
beatings  of  suspects  and  innocent  by- 
standers. maulings  of  suspects  by  po- 
lice dogs,  and  the  death  of  a man  killed 
in  a hail  of  bullets  fired  by  a dozen  nr 
more  deputies  as  his  daughter  watched 
in  horror. 

The  day  after  the  suit  was  filed, 
however.  Sheriff  Sherman  Block  de- 
fended the  conduct  of  his  8,300  depu- 
ties and  said  the  allegations  “smell"  of 
gang  involvement. 

“I  don't  have  anything  to  indicate 
[deputiesl  are  not  operating  appropri- 
ately," he  said.  Block  added  that  he 
look  “personal  offense"  over  insinu- 
ations by  laNvyers  “that  I encourage, 
condone  or  permit"  wrongdoing  by 
deputies. 

The  City  Manager  of  Lynwood, 
where  the  sheriffs  substation  is  lo- 
cated. said  that  while  "there  will  be 
mistakes  made.”  he  has  never  received 
a brutality  complaint  from  a Lynwood 
resident,  and  he  maintained  that  the 
general  public  supports  the  deputies. 

The  lawsuit  — the  largest  police 
misconduct  suit  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia history  and  one  of  the  largest  ever 
filed  in  the  United  States  — charge.s 
that  some  of  the  167  deputies  assigned 
to  the  Lynwood  substation  in  gang- 
plagued  South-Central  Los  Angeles 
engaged  in  numerous  incidents  of  bru- 
tality and  misconduct,  all  but  one  of 


which  occurred  during  the  fust  three 
months  of  1990. 

Keign  of  Terror  or  Anarchy 
The  suit  wa.s  brought  by  Patrick 
Patterson  of  the  NAACP  Legal  De- 
fen.se  and  Education  Fund,  and  Gc<xgc 
V.  Denny,  who  is  affiliated  with  the 
Los  Angeles-based  Police  Misconduct 
Lawyer  Referral  Service,  which  has 
spearheaded  invesligutions  into  police 
abuses  in  Southern  California  dunng 
the  past  few  years.  The  group  recently 
recovered  a judgment  of  $3  million  for 
52  viclirtts  of  a massive  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  raid  on  four  apart- 
ments in  southwest  Los  Angeles  that 
occurred  in  August  1988 

“Either  there  is  an  institutionally 
condoned  reign  of  terror  in  Lynwood, 
or  a stale  of  anarchy  cxist-s  there,"  said 
Patterson. 

Block  said  that  many  of  the  allega- 
tions seemed  to  stem  from  a single 
incident  involving  gang  activities. 
“Many  of  these  (complainanls)  ore  the 
subject  of  cnminal  pruseculioas.  Much 
of  these  [allegations!  have  the  smell  of 
a group  of  gang  members."  he  said  He 
did  not  elaborate,  but  Chief  Deputy 
Raymon  Morris  said  in  an  Oct.  17  inter- 
view with  LEN  that  members  of  the 
department's  gang  unit  have  identified 
“some  of  [the  lawyers']  clients  In  these 
particularcases. . .as  being  gang  mem- 
bers or  affiliates  of  gangs." 

Claims  (o  Be  Investigated 
Nonetheless.  Morris  insisted,  the 
agency  would  investigate  misconduct 
claims  rcgardle.ss  of  whether  they  were 
made  by  gang  members  or  criminal 


suspects.  "An  individual  doc-s  not  have 
to  he  u pncM  fiv  us  to  vigunxcsly  pursue 
an  allegation  he's  made  of  misconduct 
against  our  personnel."  he  said 

A Sheriffs  Dcpartnwnt  spokc-s- 
wonun,  Lynda  Edmunds,  told  LEN  on 
tXn.  3 that  the  agency  hits  received  only 
one  "formal  complaint"  of  alleged 
abuses  at  the  Lynwixxl  substation  She 
declined  to  provide  details  of  the  com- 
plaint, citing  an  ongoing  investigation. 
No  prxKedural  or  personnel  changes 
have  been  made  at  the  substation,  she 
added 

Named  us  defendants  in  the  suit, 
filed  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Central  District  of  Califismiu,  arc.  the 
County  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Ixis  Ange- 
les County  Sheriffs  Department,  in- 
cluding Sheriff  Block;  the  City  of 
Lynwood;  Lynwood  substation  com- 
mander Capl.  Bert  Cueva.  state  Attor- 
ney General  John  van  dc  Kamp;  Ltxs 
Angeles  District  Attorney  Ira  Reiner, 
and  “20  or  22  named  deputies,  and  a 
lot  of  unnamed  deputies  because  we 
don't  have  the  police  reports  yet  to 
know  who  was  involved"  in  some  of 
the  incidents.  Denny  told  LEN 

.Shootings  and  Beatings 

The  incidents  itemized  in  the  .suit 
include: 

1 The  Feb.  10  shooting  death  of 
William  Leonard,  who  died  in  a fusil- 
lade of  nearly  30  bullets  fired  into 
“almost  every  part  of  his  body"  a.s  his 
IK-ycar-old  daughter  watched 
Lynwood  deputies  hud  allegedly  or- 
dered Leonard  to  leave  his  car  after 
receiving  a report  that  he  was  armed 
Continued  on  Page  7 


A LEN  follow-up: 

Chemical  canister  used  by  NYPD 
gave  no  warning  of  flammability 


An  examination  by  LEN  of  a 
canister  of  the  chemical  detterent 
Cap-Stun  — like  that  used  by  New 
York  City  police  officers  to  subdue 
an  emotionally  disturbed  youth  who 
was  burned  when  the  substance  was 
ignited  by  an  electronic  Ta.ser  dart 
gun  — has  revealed  that  it  is  not 
marked  “flammable."  as  its  manu- 
facturer had  claimed. 

Gardner  L Whitcomb,  president 
of  Luckey  Police  Products,  which 
manufactures  and  supplies  Cap-Stun 
to  1,400  police  agencies  including 
the  FBI.  has  charged  that  the  inci- 
dent was  orchestrated  by  the  New 
York  City  Police  IDepartmcnt  and  a 
competitor,  the  Dcf-Tec  Corp.,  to 
discredit  his  product.  [Sec  LEN.  SqX- 
30.  1990  1 

Both  the  NYPD  and  Def-Tec  have 
denied  Whitcomb's  charges 

LEN's  initial  report  of  the  inci- 
dent was  accompanied  by  a photo- 
graph. supplied  by  a source  close  to 


the  manufacturer,  that  showed  canis- 
ters of  the  substance  to  be  clearly 
marked  “flammable " LEN  learned 
subsequently,  however,  that  the  label- 
ing on  those  canisters  — marketed  to 
consumers  as  a personal  protective 
device — isdifferent  from  those  manu- 
factured for  police  u.se. 

LEN  examined  a can  of  Cap-Stun 
like  that  used  in  the  bum  incidental  the 
Queens  headquarters  of  the  NYPD's 
Special  Operations  Division,  where 
Emergency  Service  Unit  (ESU)  per- 
sonnel store  the  unused  canisters  of  the 
substance.  The  canister's  label  includes 
the  standard  advisories  found  on  most 
aerosol  products,  including  the  warn- 
ing to  keep  it  away  “from  heal  and 
open  flame."  but  makes  no  mention  of 
the  product's  potential  flammability 

The  Internal  Affairs  Division  of  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department  is 
invextigaung  the  charges  made  by 
Whitcomb,  which  stem  from  an  Aug.  9 
incident  in  which  ESU  officers  re- 


sponded to  a report  of  an  emotion- 
allydisturbcd  14-year -old  Brooklyn 
boy  who  had  holed  himsel  f up  m the 
bathroom  of  his  home,  armed  with 
knives  and  a hammer  inaneffortio 
subdue  the  youth,  ESU  officers 
sprayed  him  with  Cap-Stun  and 
reportedly  saturated  his  clothing. 
When  the  substance  had  no  apparent 
effect  on  the  youth,  the  officers  shot 
him  with  electronic  Taser  darts.  The 
charge  from  the  darts  apparently 
ignited  the  substance,  engulfing  the 
boy  in  flames.  The  boy  suffered 
first-  and  second-degree  bums 
The  label  on  the  canister  exam- 
ined by  LEN  warns  of  the  product's 
"inflammatory"  propcnics.. but.  said 
ESU  Sgt  David  Schulthcis.  "that 
tells  me  it's  an  imtanl.  not  that  it's 
going  to  .set  someone  on  fire." 
Schulthets  told  LEN  that  the  ESU 
performed  no  flammability  tests  on 
Cap-Stun  because  "there  was  no 
Continued  on  Page  9 


Around 


the  Nation 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — A 
Hyallsviilc  man  died  on  Scpi.  29  of 
guashol  wounds  he  sastained  a week 
earlier,  and  hetame  the  Dismci’s  353nd 
homicide  victim  this  year,  In  1989.  a 
record  438  homicides  were  reported 
by  police,  according  to  FBI  statistics, 
and  if  this  year's  trend  continues,  the 
city  will  end  l9<X)with471  murders  — 
60  percent  of  them  drug-related, 

A study  released  thi.s  month  showed 
that  67  percent  of  adults  arrested  in  the 
District  tested  positive  for  illegal  drug 
use  in  1989.  the  lowest  level  since 
1987  In  1988.  72  percent  of  ancsiees 
tested  positive  for  illegal  drugs 

The  District  has  room  in  its  city-run 
drug  treatment  programs  for  less  than 
i percent  of  its  estimated  76,000  drug 
abusers,  according  to  a study  by  three 
University  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
professors.  The  study  said  there  arc 
only  460  beds  in  city-run  drug-treat- 
ment centers,  and  just  700  more  in 
post-recovery  or  relapse  centers, 

NEW  YORK  — About  23  percent  of 
blacks  between  the  ages  of  20  and  29, 
and  12  percent  of  Hispanic  men  of  the 
same  age  group,  are  under  the  control 
ot  the  Mate's  criminal  justice  system 
"on  any  given  day"  — either  in  pnson, 
on  probation  or  on  parole,  said  a .study 
released  Oct  3 by  two  private  watch- 
dog agencies.  The  Correctional  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  and  the  Coalition 
for  Criminal  Justice  noted  that  the  rale 
lor  whites  is  2.7  percent, 

Buffalo  Housing  Authonty  officials 
arc  investigating  charges  by  tenants  in 
a predominantly  black  project  thai  six 
off-duty  white  .security  offiecrs  shouted 
racial  epithets  and  fired  shots  into  the 
air.  The  officers  have  denied  the  shots 
were  fired. 

A proposal  approved  by  the  Legisla- 
ture would  open  a drug-treatment 
“campus"  in  Albany  with  slots  for  300 
addicts,  it  would  be  the  fmit  such  facil- 
ity under  a state  plan  to  triple  the 
stale's  5,221  residential  drug-treatnwni 
beds  with  Federal  aid 

Nearly  $1,5  million  in  communica- 
tions equipment  that  would  imprtive 
coordination  between  New  York  City 
police  and  Transit  Authority  police 
sits  unu.sed  because  of  a dispute  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  Transit  Author- 
ity. the  Daily  News  reported  late  last 
month.  TTk  equipment,  iwdcred  in  1985, 
was  not  iastallod  because  the  TA  re- 
fused to  nxivc  its  police  dispatchers  m 
Brooklyn  to  a nxim  housing  city  police 
dispatchers  m Manhattan  because  of 
fears  the  move  would  bring  the  two 
agencies  closer  to  a merger. 

The  pension  btmrd  of  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department  kicked  back 
an  application  by  Commissioner  Lee 
P Brown's  lop  btxlyguard,  who  is 

Law  Enforcement  News 
welcomes  contributions  of  news 
items  from  readers.  Send  clips 
or  original  materials  to  the 
Editor,  LEN,  899  Tenth  Ave., 
New  York,  NY  10019. 


seeking  a lax-ftee  disability  pension 
based  on  sharply  higher  overtime  pay 
and  injuries.  Lieut  Karl  Daniel,  a 22- 
year  veteran,  did  not  prepare  line-of- 
duty  injury  reports  when  he  was  in- 
volved in  two  auto  accidents  while  on 
duty  in  1988  and  1989  Such  reports 
arc  to  be  prepared  at  the  scene  when  an 
injury  occurs,  but  Daniel's  supervisor 
made  the  report  last  August. 

New  York  City  police  have  made  158 
dnig-rclatcd  arrests  at  48  Incauons  near 
public  and  pnvate  schools  since  the 
Daily  News  began  an  expose  of  160 
drug  locations  it  dubbed  “Devil 's  Play- 
grounds." Some  of  the  city's  school- 
yards  had  become  so  notonous  for 
dnig  ase  and  other  criminal  activity 
ihat  teachers  would  not  allow  school 
children  outside  to  play 

PENNSYLVANIA  - A Federal  grand 
jury  on  Oct,  9 issued  a nine-count 
indictment  against  five  Upper  Darby 
Township  police  officers  that  charges 
they  violated  the  civil  rights  of  Edward 
Smith  and  hi.s  son  Edward  Jr,  The 
officers  arc  charged  with  falsely  ar- 
resting. beating  and  fabricating  evi- 
dence against  the  two  men  in  retribu- 
tion for  an  incident  involving  one  offi- 
cer's daughter. 


FLORIDA  — A $500,000  Federal  grant 
that  funded  the  Highway  Patrol's  10- 
trooper  drunken-driver  unit  in  Orange 
County  is  credited  with  a 76-pcrcent 
increase  in  DUI  arrests  during  the  first 
half  of  this  year,  officials  said, 

U.S.  Po.stal  Service  officials  say  that 
South  Flonda  mail  carriers  are  being 
trained  in  cnme-prevention  techniques 
to  combat  a wave  of  mail  thefts.  Mail 
carriers  are  being  advised  to  park  their 
vehicles  in  highly  visible  spots  and  to 
cover  their  unattended  mail  so  it  isn't 
visible  to  thieves,  Ptxstal  officials  say 
that  in  the  last  five  inonths,  windows 
on  more  than  100  Postal  Service  vehicles 
were  smashed  by  cnminals  who  pilfer 
mail  bags  and  trays. 

New  Orleans  police  officers  trying  to 
serve  a warrant  at  a used  car  lot  early 
this  month  found  themselves  face-to- 
face  with  a 180-pound  lion.  The  10- 
month-old  feline  was  taken  to  a Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
facility  because  its  owner  did  not  have 
an  exotic  animal  license.  Officials  there 
said  they  hope  to  find  a new  home  for 
hon. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Police 
throughout  the  stale  will  issue  warning 
tickets  through  June  to  motorists  who 
don't  turn  on  headlights  dunng  heavy 
rainstorms,  while  state  legislators  review 
the  law  to  decide  if  the  regulation 
should  be  made  permanent. 

TENNESSEE  — The  state  ranked  No 
1 in  alcohol-related  arrests  nationwide 
in  1988.  wiih21.4alooho1-related  arrests 
per  1.000  residents,  according  to  a 
General  Accounting  Office  report  on 
rural  drug  abuse  that  was  based  on 
previously  unpublished  FBI  data.  The 
violations  included  driving  while  under 
the  influence,  liquor  law  violations 
and  drunkenness  The  appendix  also 


noted  that  the  District  of  Columbia  had 
more  drug-related  arrests  than  any  other 
stale,  but  California  had  the  most  such 
arrests  combined  per  capita. 

SOUm  CARCttJNA  — The  Charleston 
Housing  Authority  will  use  most  of  a 
recently  awarded  $250,000  Federal  grant 
to  eliminate  drugs  from  public  housing 
projects,  officials  said.  The  grant  will 
be  used  to  fund  a joint  program  with 
the  Housing  Authority  and  the 
Charleston  County  Substance  Abuse 
Commission  that  will  provide 
counseling,  referral  services  and 
educational  projects  to  children  living 
in  public  housing,  said  the  authority's 
executive  director,  Donald  J.  Cameron. 

VIRGINIA  — Thomas  Nelson  Faust, 
who  has  served  as  Arlington’s  chief 
deputy  for  the  past  three  years,  was 
elected  Sheriff  on  Oct.  I by  the  county’s 
four  Circuit  Court  judges,  who  voted 
to  fill  the  vacancy  that  resulted  when 
former  Sheriff  James  A.  Gondles  Jr. 
left  in  mid-term  to  become  executive 
director  of  the  Amencan  Correctional 
Association.  County  voters  are 
scheduled  to  elect  a new  sheriff  next 
November. 


ILLINOIS  — Chicago  city  officials 
began  three  days  of  hearings  on  Sept. 
25  to  address  the  city’s  staggering 
rates  of  homicide  and  violent  crime. 
As  of  Sept.  23.  628  people  have  been 
murdered  this  year.  1 1 1 more  than  in 
the  same  period  last  year.  Police  say 
the  rise  in  homicides  is  due  to  drug  use, 
gang  activity,  easy  availability  of 
handguns  and  the  release  of  violent 
suspects  from  overcrowded  jails. 

INDIANA  — After  a three-month 
review.  Justice  Department  officials 
concluded  this  month  that  Indianapolis 
police  officer  Scott  Haslar  acted  within 
reason  when  he  shot  Leonard  Barnett 
on  July  9 after  a high-speed  chase.  A 
groupof  ministers  had  charged  that  the 
death  of  Barnett,  who  was  black,  was 
racially  motivated. 

KENTUCKY  — Paducah  pobce  charged 
David  Pruitt,  a breeder  and  trainer  of 
drug-smffmg  dogs,  with  various 
narcotics  offenses  this  month,  including 
driving  while  under  the  influence  of 
cocaine  and  Valium. 

Somerset  police  who  get  bored  working 
the  graveyard  shift  are  now  pcrmjned 
to  use  roosting  pigeons  for  air-gun 
target  practice.  The  City  Council  this 
month  approved  pigeon  shoots,  saying 
they  will  help  control  the  city's  pigeon 
population  The  public  reacted  strongly 
against  the  idea  when  it  was  first 
proposed  last  year. 

OHIO  — An  annual  block  party  near 
the  University  of  Akron,  attended  by 
an  estimated  2,(»0  people,  turned  violent 
Sept  29  when  fighting  broke  out  and 
police  moved  in  to  make  arrests.  More 
dian  200  Akron  police  officers  icsponded 
to  the  melee  and  made  more  than  60 
arrests  Several  injuries  were  reported 
m the  incident,  which  began  when 
partygoets  blocked  a fire  truck  called 
to  extinguish  a bonfire  that  had  been 
set  by  revelers. 


The  FBI’s  Cincinnati  field  office  was 
opened  to  reporters  in  late  September 
for  a “get-acquainted"  session  that 
officials  said  was  an  attempt  to  break 
away  from  the  agency’s  press-shy 
reputation.  Special  Agent-in-Charge 
Allen  K.  Tolen,  a 25-year  veteran 
assigned  to  ovosee  the  Cincinnati  office, 
said,  “We  like  good  press.  And  1 think 
we  need  to  get  more  things  out  to  the 
press."  Tolen  said  the  open  house  is 
part  of  an  effort  by  the  FBI  to  be  more 
open  about  its  operations,  but  it  is 
unlikely  to  release  detailed  disclosures 
about  its  investigations,  particularly 
its  counterintelligence  operations. 

WISCONSIN  — Milwaukee  Mayor 
John  Norquist  said  earlier  this  month 
that  he  will  support  a City  Council 
proposal  to  outlaw  the  carrying  of 
dangerous  weapons  whether  they  are 
concealed  or  not,  an  aide  said.  Current 
law  bans  only  concealed  weapons. 


IOWA  — An  Oct.  24  hearing  was 
scheduled  for  Walter  Garris,  29.  charged 
with  homicide  by  vehicle  of  State  Police 
trooper  Al  Neiland,  who  died  Oct.  14. 
Neiland’s  plane  crashed  near  Iowa  City 
while  chasing  a car  driven  by  Garris 
that  police  said  was  stolen  and  used  to 
commit  a robbery, 

MINNESOTA  — A record  increase  in 
the  number  of  arrests  for  boating  while 
intoxicated  and  a record  low  number 
of  water  fatalities  this  year  shows  thai 
the  state's  four-year-old  BWT  law  is 
working,  officials  said.  This  year,  200 
BWI  arrests  were  made  compared  to 
142  in  1989.  The  state  has  the  highest 
per-capita  rate  of  boat  ownership  in 
the  nation. 

MISSOURI  — Two  Kansas  City  police 
officers  face  a departmental 
investigation  into  possible  use  of 
excessive  force  in  the  arrest  of  a 30- 
year-old  man  after  an  hour-long  chase 
Sept.  27-  A videotape  of  the  incident 
made  by  a local  TV  news  crew  showed 
an  officer  striking  James  Sevan  Jr.  at 
least  three  times  with  a dark  object  as 
another  officer  kicked  him  and  several 
officers  held  the  man  down.  Sevan 
sped  off  when  officers  wanted  to  queOTon 
him  about  a commercial  burglary. 

MONTANA  — 911  emergency  phone 
service  is  available  to  65  percent  of  the 
state's  population,  and  officials  hope 
to  install  the  system  statewide  by  1994. 
A 1 985  law  set  up  the  voluntary  system, 
which  is  funded  by  25-cent  monthly 
fees  on  phone  lines. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  - Burleigh  County 
deputy  sheriff  Charles  Wegener,  39. 
was  taken  off  patrol  and  suspended  for 
three  days  without  pay  this  month 
because  he  overturned  and  wrecked  a 
squad  car  while  on  patrol  in  August, 
officials  said. 

NEBRASKA  — Omaha  police  said 
late  last  month  that  a proposal  to 
consolidate  two  west  Omaha  police 
stations  and  base  them  at  a local  shof^xng 
center  is  intended  to  offer  police  a 
central  location  and  not  to  provide 
added  security  at  the  mall,  The  move 
to  put  both  stations  at  a facility  in  the 
Westwood  shopping  center  is  aimed  at 


increasing  police  efficiency,  said  Capt, 
John  Mitchell. 


OKLAHOMA  — The  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  will  ask  the  Justice 
Department  to  investigate  the  1988 
killing  of  17-year-old  Joe  Thomas  Jr., 
because  local  police  are  stalling,  NAACP 
officials  said-  Okmulgee  Police  Chief 
Che.ster  Hodge  said  intimidation  has 
kept  people  quiet  and  that  a suspect 
from  Tulsa  was  recently  questioned, 

NEW  MEXICO  — U,S.  Border  Patrol 
agents  in  Orogrande  .seized  $57,560  in 
suspected  drug  money  ffiat  was  attached 
to  a North  Carolina  man’s  leg  with 
pantyhose  and  duct  tape,  officials  said. 

TEXAS  — A study  released  this  month 
reports  that  the  state’s  gang  capital  is 
Fort  Worth,  where  154  gangs  with  as 
many  as  3.000  members  are  based. 
Gangs  have  been  linked  to  1 1 deaths. 
36  drive-by  shootings,  and  three 
siabbings  in  Texas  since  the  summer. 
The  report  blamed  the  increased  crime 
on  the  the  lack  of  jobs  and  activities  for 
youths. 

Dallas  police  late  last  month  were 
assembling  a multijurisdictional  task 
force  to  investigate  a series  of  child 
molestations  that  have  terrorized 
residents  in  Far  North  Dallas  and 
Richardson.  Since  last  September,  eight 
girls  have  been  assaulted  by  intruders 
while  sleeping  in  their  beds  and  six 
were  briefly  abducted  by  their  attacker. 
Two  girls  frightened  off  their  attackers 
by  screaming.  Police  suspect  the 
molestations  may  have  been  committed 
by  one  assailant. 


CALIFORNIA  — Tulare  County 
prosecutors  and  public  defender  stayed 
away  from  their  jobs  on  Oct.  14  because 
they  have  no  contract.  Managers  and 
new  lawyers  staffed  the  courts  as  strikers 
pressed  their  demands  for  raises  and 
benefit  hikes  of  30  percent  over  three 
years.  The  county  offered  1-percent 
raises. 

HAWAII  — Police  ordered  a camp  of 
squatters  out  of  the  Mokuleia  Beach 
Park  after  area  residents  complained 
they  felt  intimidated  and  couldn't  use 
the  public  facilities  because  of  the 
camp’s  presence. 

WASHINGTON  — A Renton  mother 
began  a door-to-door  campaign  this 
month  to  warn  neighbors  that  the  man 
convicted  of  molesting  her  four-year- 
old  daughter  in  1989  is  back  in  the 
neighborhood,  pending  an  appeal. 
Patricia  HoUenbach  took  action  to  warn 
neighbors  about  the  release  of  Howard 
Braham  because  state  law  does  not 
require  notification  about  convict 
releases 
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Non-witnesses  to  history: 


With  Feds  at  home,  lACP  meets  in  Tuisa 


Participanis  at  the  97ih  annual  con- 
ference of  the  International  Associa- 
ticm  of  Chiefi.  of  Police  (lACP)  in  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  Oct.  6- 1 1 were  disappointed  by 
the  dearth  of  Federal  officials  itt  atten- 
dance, as  many  of  them  were  kept  away 
from  the  gathering  because  of  the  par- 
tial shutdown  of  the  U.S.  Government 
during  the  budget  impasse  between 
Congress  and  President  Bush. 

Those  police  officials  who  did  at- 
tend were  witness  to  a bit  of  police 
history  as  New  York  City  Police  Com- 
missioner Lee  P.  Brown  was  sworn  in 
as  the  orgaruzation’s  president  — the 
first  black  man  to  hold  the  post  — and 
there  was  some  minor  intrigue  with 
regard  to  how  a couple  of  vacant  vice 
presidential  slots  would  be  filled,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  scores  of  confer- 
ences and  workshops  that  traditionally 
comprise  the  conference. 

The  wrangling  over  the  Federal 
budget  caused  a governmental  shut- 
down during  part  of  the  conference, 
and  forced  most  of  the  Federal  officials 
scheduled  to  attend  — and  who.  in 
many  cases,  were  supposed  to  address 
the  conference’s  General  Assemblies 

to  cancel  their  plans.  Among  those 

forced  to  bow  out  were  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Dick  Thornburg.  FBI  Director 
Wifliam  S.  Sessions,  Drug  Enforce- 


ment Administration  head  Robert 
Bonner.  Federal  drug  czar  William 
Bennett  and  Transportation  Secretary 
Samuel  Skinner. 

“Nobody  was  happy  with  that 
[development).  There  were  some  peof^c 
who  were  mote  angry  than  others  about 
it.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  Federal  budget 
battles  being  what  they  were,  our  Fed- 
eral members  had  no  choice,"  said  Dan 
Rosenblatt,  1 ACP’s  exccutivedircctor 

“There  were  a handful  of  folks  from 
the  FBI  and  they  helped  to  cover  work- 
shop assignments  and  participate  in 
some  committee  meetings,  but  it  was 
sort  of  a skeleton  crow,"  said  Rosenblatt, 
who  added  that  in  spite  of  that  short- 
coming, “the  conference  was  a good 
one." 

“There  is  a good  spirit  in  the  asso- 
ciation among  the  membership  today 
and  among  leadership."  said  Rosenblatt, 
noting  that  the  orgarvization  is  more 
financially  sound  than  in  past  years.  It 
will  end  this  fiscal  year  with  a budget 
surplus  of  between  $200,000  and 
$250,000  — “the  largest  surplus  in  the 
history  of  the  organization  as  I under- 
stand,” Rosenblatt  noted.  Another  no- 
table achievement  for  the  organization 
was  the  creation  of  a new  standing 
committee  on  civil  rights.  Rosenblatt 
added. 


“All  of  this  will  help  to  create  a 
very  positive  outlook  for  this  a.ssocia- 
tion,"  he  said. 

Brown  was  sworn  in  as  president  ot 
the  12.000-mcmber  association  on  Oct- 
10,  and  he  observed  in  his  inaugural 
address  that  his  ascension  to  the  top 
elected  office  m the  lACP  speaks  to  the 
association’s  own  evolution.  (For  ex- 
c«pts  from  Brown's  inaugural  speech, 
sec  Forum,  page  8.) 

“The  fact  that  I stand  before  you 
tonight  as  the  first  African-American 
president,  having  been  elected  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah,  with  the  highest  per- 
centage of  vote  ever,  as  the  first  Police 
Commissioner  from  New  York  City 
and  one  of  the  few  major  city  police 
chiefs  to  serve  as  President,  is  a testi- 
monial to  where  we  are  today  relative 
to  what  we  were  97  years  ago,"  said 
Brown. 

Declaring  that  as  president  he  would 
work  “to  make  a difference."  Brown 
extolled  lACP  members  to  follow  his 
lead  and  “make  a difference  in  policing 
throughout  the  world."  Dedicating  his 
tCTm  “to  the  children  of  the  world," 
Brown  challenged  every  lACP  mem- 
ber to  return  to  their  jurisdictions  "and 
use  the  resources  of  your  police  agency 
to  make  this  world  a better  place  for  our 
children." 


Brown  added  that  he  will  continue 
to  assist  in  the  ongoing  creation  of  a 
police  leadership  institute  under  the 
auspices  of  the  lACP  in  order  to  "go 
beyond  the  concept  of  management 
training,  and  insure  that  wc  provide  the 
necessary  opportunities  for  our  mem- 
bcrstocnhanccthcirleadcrshipskills  " 

Brown  also  vowed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  knowledge  of  retired  police 
officials  by  creating  a "mentonng  pr\> 
gram"  to  tap  those  resources.  He  also 
called  on  the  board  of  officers  to  sup- 
pon  the  creation  of  a “roll  of  honor”  to 
single  out  those  who  have  made  “a 
significant  contribution  to  the  pmfes- 
sion." 

"Recognition  of  our  professionals 
deserves  no  less  than  the  recognition 
given  to  our  sports  heroes."  Brown 
said. 

Brown  said  he  also  plans  to  open  ad- 
ditional lACP  regional  offices  in  the 
Far  East.  Africa,  and  the  Caribbean  and 
Pacific  regions,  and  he  vowed  to  use  his 
influence  to  push  for  more  Federal 
assistance  to  UkuI  law  enforcement 
efforts,  including  lobbying  for  the  for- 
mation of  a multidisciplinary  Presiden- 
tial commission  to  explore  the  crime 
phenomenon. 

The  line  of  succession  lor  the  lACP's 
vice  presidential  ladder  was  compli- 


cated this  year  by  the  firing  this  fall  of 
Louisville,  Ky  .,  Police  Chief  Richard 
Dotson,  who  was  due  to  move  up  to  the 
first  vice  president’s  slot,  and  by  a 
contested  scat  for  fifth  vice  president. 
The  lACP  Constitution  holds  that  if  an 
officer  is  ineligible,  everyone  on  the 
vice-presidential  ladder  nwvcs  up  one 
slot.  Dotson's  ouster  as  vice  president 
created  two  empty  slots,  which,  after 
some  wrangling  aiul  challenges  by  dele 
gates,  were  filled. 

The  lACP's  new  vice-presidential 
lineup,  from  first  to  sixth  vice  presi- 
dents, is:  Conyers,  Ga,.  Police  Chief 
Rolantl  Vaughn;  Virginia  Public  Safety 
Secretary  Bob  Suthard;  Redmond. 
Wash  , Police  Chief  Steve  Hums; 
Greensboro.  N.C . Police  Chief 
Sylvester  Daughtry  Jr.;  Okkww.  Okla., 
Police  Chief  John  Wlicisel;  and  Con- 
cord. N.H..  Police  Chief  Dave  Wal- 
chak. 

The  absence  of  the  Federal  contin- 
gent left  the  conference  with  one  of  it\ 
lowest  attendance  tallies  in  years.  About 
5.600  participants  were  on  hand. 
Rosenblatt  said  Keynote  speakers  who 
pinch-hit  for  the  absent  Federal  offi- 
cials included  the  assistant  commis- 
sioner of  Uic  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  and  the  Minister  of  Justice  ot 
Denmark 


In  unions  there  is  strength: 

Boston  PD 


Poles 


After  mote  than  40  years  as  the  most 
dreaded  and  feared  arm  of  the  Commu- 
nist Government,  the  police  system  of 
Poland  is  undergoing  drastic  change  in 
the  country’s  rush  to  democracy,  and 
one  of  its  most  pressing  tasks  may  also 
be  its  most  formidable — changing  the 
image  of  the  police  force  as  a tool  of 
oppression  and  inspiring  the  trust  of  a 
citizenry  that  has  always  viewed  police 
with  suspicion. 

That’s  the  impression  of  several 
Boston  Police  Department  and  police 
union  officials  who  returned  Oct.  4 
from  a week-long  visit  to  Poland.  The 
delegation  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in- 
vited by  the  Solidarity-led  Government 
that  defeated  the  Communists  m gen- 
eral elections  last  year. 

In  particular,  the  police  in  Poland 

enlisted  the  adviceof  the  BostonPolice 

Department  and  the  Boston  Police  Pa- 
trolmens Union  (BPPU)  on  how  to  g^ 
the  trust  of  Polish  citizens.  "They  want 
to  form  a police  [force]  that  serves 
society  and  enjoys  its  trust.  That  was 
extremely  important  and  1 think  the 


most  significant  aspect  of  the  visit," 
said  Deputy  Supt.  Paul  Bankowski. 
“People  over  there  just  do  not  trust 
police  officers." 

“It  will  take  a while  for  the  people  to 
have  trust  and  any  type  of  respect  for 
their  police  departments.  They’re  just 
starting  all  over  again,"  added  Don 
Murray,  the  BPPU  vice  president  who 
traveled  with  the  group.  “They've  got  a 
long  road  ahead  of  them.” 

The  delegation,  which  also  included 
BPPU  president  Bob  Guiney  and  union 
attorney  Frank  McGee,  spent  the  week 
traveling  around  Poland  and  meeting 
with  Polish  police  officials  to  discuss 
their  problems  and  their  aspirations  for 
the  future.  They  also  met  in  Warsaw 
with  Poland's  highest-ranking  police 
official,  Andrew  Milczanowski,  the 
minister  for  state  security,  attended  a 
Solidarity  union  meeting,  and  held 
discussions  with  police  officials  about 
the  new  national  police  union. 

The  crip  grew  out  of  a visit  by 
Milczanowski  to  Boston  last  summer, 
where  he  met  with  Guiney.  It  was  the 


Boston  police  strike  in  1919that  led  to 
ihc  formation  of  one  of  the  firvl  police 
unions  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
Poles,  who  just  formed  their  own  Inde- 
pendent Trade  Union  of  Policemen, 
apparently  hold  that  event  in  high  re- 
gard. said  Bankowski  and  Murray,  both 
of  whom  talked  to  LEN  about  the  trip. 

The  Polish  police  system  is  now 
undergoing  massive  change  — under 
the  first  non-Commiinist  government 
in  nearly  half  a century  — that  has  left 
officials  grappling  with  a way  to  rede- 
fine the  role  of  law  enforcement  in  the 
newly  democratic  society.  New  guide- 
lines on  the  role  of  police — guidelines 
that  emphasize  the  rights  of  the  citizen 
— have  led  to  the  purge  of  many  police 
officials  and  the  “resignations”  of  thou- 
sands of  others.  Some  have  been  ar- 
rested for  deeds  carried  out  under  the 
Communist  regime,  including  the  via 
lent  suppression  of  strikes  and  othci 
labor  actions  that  took  place  during  the 

1980's.  Polish  police  officials  estimate 
that  80  percent  of  the  Communisl 
Continued  on  Page  8 


Burglaries  dip  as  anti-truancy 
effort  thrives  in  Oklahoma  City 


An  anti-truancy  program  started  by 
a coalition  of  law  enforcement,  social 
services  and  community  agencies  in 
Oklahoma  City  will  be  expanded  to 
surrounding  Oklahoma  County  after 
preliminary  results  show  it  may  have 
helped  cut  the  city’s  dropout  rate  and 
the  number  of  daytime  burglaries  re- 
ported to  fiolice. 

The  THRIVE  program  — short  for 
“Truancy  Habits  Reduced.  Increasing 
Valuable  Education"  — began  on  a 
pilot  basis  in  November  1989-  But  since 
its  inception,  officials  say,  THRIVE 


may  have  helped  reduce  the  dropout 
rate  by  nearly  two-thirds,  from  almost  8 
percent  to  3.3  percent,  and  burglaries 
have  fallen  from  about  50  per  day  to 
about  25.  said  Capt.  Charlie  Owen  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  Police  Department. 

thrive,  modeled  on  a similar 
program  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  known  as 
TABS,  or  Truancy  Abatement  and 
Burglary  Suppression,  was  started  by 
the  Oklahoma  County  Coalition  of 
Citizens  and  Professionals  for  Youth, 
which  began  three  years  ago  “to  inter- 
vene to  keep  kids  out  of  the  criminal 


justice  system,  hoping  they  can  get 
them  back  into  productive  activities" 
and  “address  where  the  gaps  are  that 
aren’t  being  served  in  the  system.” 
said  Pam  Harrell,  THRIVE  s execu- 
tive director. 

Truancy  became  a prime  focus  of 
the  coalition,  which  found  that  not  much 
was  being  done  to  keep  kids  in  school 

and  out  of  the  misbehavior  that 

sometimes  occurs  when  students  play 

hooky-Thegrouplobbiedforatougher 

anti-truancy  law,  which  was  passed 
Continued  on  Page  7 


A cop's  right  to  join 
military  reserves  may 
land  in  Supreme  Court 


In  the  face  of  the  military  re.scrvc 
call-upofdcrcdby  President  Bush  in 
response  to  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  may  soon 
rule  on  whether  a police  agency  can 
order  its  officers  not  to  join  active 
reserve  units. 

Shortly  after  opening  its  1990- 
1991  term  earlier  this  month,  the 
Court  ordered  U S.  Solicitor  General 
Kenneth  W.  Starr  to  file  a brief  set- 
ting forth  the  position  of  the  Federal 
Government  regarding  a suit  filed  by 
a Baltimore  police  officer  who  was 
ordered  by  his  superiors  to  quit  the 
active  military  reserves  because  his 
participation  violated  a cap  set  by 
department  officials  on  the  numbers 

of  officers  granted  leave  for  military 

reserve  duty. 

At  issue  is  whether  the  Veterans’ 
Re-employment  Rights  Act  gives 
employees  an  absolute  right  to  join 
the  re.se rves  and  whether  they  are 
entitled  to  time  off  to  fulfill  reserve 
training  obligations. 

Baltimore  city  officials  arc  hop- 
ing the  Supreme  Court  will  hear  the 
case  and  overturn  a ruling  by  the 
Fourth  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
last  March  that  struck  down  the 
Baltimore  Police  Department  policy 
of  limiting  to  100  the  number  of 
police  officers  in  active  military  re- 
serve units.  That  ruling  affects  em- 
ployers throughout  the  Fourth  Cir- 
cult,  which  covers  Maryland,  North 
Carolina.  South  Carolina.  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia. 

The  case  was  brought  by  Eric 
Kolkhorst.  who  joined  the  Baltimnre 
Police  Department  in  1982.  He  had 
served  in  the  Marine  Corps  Ready 
Reserve,  as  a membwof  the  Individ- 
ual Ready  Reserve  and  the  Selected 


Manne  Coqjs  Reserve  When  he 
joined  the  department,  Kolkhorst  was 
still  a member  of  the  Individual  Ready 
Rc-scrve  He  joined  a Selected  Re- 
serve unit  and  was  ordered  to  Camp 
Ujeunc.  N.C.,  in  1986,  but  the  Po- 
lice Department  told  him  to  quit  the 
unit.  He  obeyed  the  order  but  sued 
the  city. 

A Federal  district  judge  ruled  last 
year  that  Kolkhorst  must  be  allowed 
to  join  the  active  re.scrvc  unit  and 
ordered  the  department  to  pay  him 
$4,164  in  damages.  IJic  Circuit  Court 
upheld  that  ruling. 

The  City  of  Baltimore  is  appeal- 
ing the  appellate  ruling  and  the  case 
may  ultimately  be  heard  in  the  U S. 
Supreme  Court,  i^d  Olho  Hiomfison, 
chief  of  litigation  for  city’s  Ijiw  De- 
partment After  hearing  from  the 
Solicitor  General,  the  Court  may 
decide  to  grant  a wnt  of  certiorari  and 
thereby  agree  to  hear  the  case 

lliompson  told  LEN  that  the  cap 
“emanated  from  a need  to  control  the 
number  of  people  who  requested  to 
go  on  military  leave.  c.spccially  dur- 
ing the  summer  months”  because  the 
requests  “deplete  the  number  of  uni- 
formed officers  available." 

“A  lot  of  units  are  undermanned. 

so  (police  officials)  set  up  the  cap, 
said  Thompson, 

About  140  Baltimore  police  offi- 
cers arc  military  reservists.  Those  not 
among  the  100  granted  lime  off  to 
fulfill  their  reserve  obligations  are 
plaad  on  a wailing  list,  and  as  peofrfe 
rotate  out  of  the  active  reserve,  “then 
people  who  arc  on  the  waiting  list  are 
put  into  active  status."  Thompson 
explained 

Kolkhorst.  who  joined  the  reserve 
Continued  on  Page  1 1 
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People  and  Places 


Undercover 

undoing 

FBI  agents  on  Oct.  18  arrested 
RtKheMcr.N  Y . PoliccGiiefr.ordon 
F.  Urlacher  on  Federal  charges  of 
embezzling  at  least  $58,000  in  police 
funds  used  by  agents  for  undercover 
drug  boys,  and  Uriacher  was  promptly 
suspended  with  pay,  along  with  several 
other  police  -'fficials,  pending  the  re- 
sults of  the  investigation  into  the 
charges 

Uriacher.  47,  pleaded  not  guilty  to 
cmbcz/ling  and  nusapplying  public 
funds,  a charge  which  carries  a penalty 
nf  up  to  10  years  in  prison  and  a 
$250.0(K)  fine  uptin  conviction.  U.S. 
Dtsinci  Judge  Mkhad  Telesca  released 
Uriacher  on  $.50,(KX)  bail. 

•There  was  an  allegation  that  Fed- 
erJ  money  was  being  used  for  personal 
use,"  a RiKhcMcr  police  spokesman, 
Capl  HoIk'H  Dewey,  said  of  the 
charges,  Dewey  declined  lo  give  de- 
tails to  LF-N.  but  acknowledged  that  the 
lunds  involved  included  money  used 
by  narcotics  agents  mundcrcovcrdrug 
buys. 

Uriacher.  who  joined  the  647-offi- 
cer force  in  1965  and  became  chief  in 
1985,  was  suspended  along  with  Ter- 
rence M.  Rickard,  the  deputy  chief  of 
operations.  Capl.  James  O’Brien, 
commanding  officer  of  the  deportment's 
vice  squad.  Sgl  Mark  Blair,  a supervi- 
sor in  the  intelligence  unit  who  teponed 
to  O'Bnen;  Police  Of  ficer  Roy  Ruffin, 
an  aide  lo  Uriacher;  and  Joe  Franco,  a 
civilian  employee  assigned  to  the  de- 
panmcnl's  ptopeny  room. 

The  investigation  began  Oct.  I when 
the  FBI  wa-s  contacted  by  an  unidenli- 
lied  employee  in  Urlacher’s  office  who 
claimed  to  have  helped  the  Chief  take 
money  from  the  department's  special 
investigation  funds.  Dewey  said  the 
investigation  is  being  continued  by  the 
FBI,  under  Special  Agent-m-Charge 


Law  Enforcenyent  News 


<;.  Robert  Langford,  the  Rochester 
Police  Department,  and  the  offices  of 
Monroe  County  District  Attorney 
Howard  Relin  and  U.S.  Attorney  Den- 
nis Vacco 

Roy  A.  Irving,  the  department’s 
deputy  chief  of  administration,  who 
arrested  Uriacher.  is  serving  as  acting 
chief.  Other  positions  left  vacant  by  the 
suspensions  arc  being  filled  from  the 
ranks.  Dewey  said. 

Rosalie  Caroenm,  a spokeswoman 
lor  Mayor  Thomas  P.  Ryan,  said  that 
the  FBI  pcmuitcd  the  input  of  the 
RiKhester  Police  Department's  inter- 
nal affairs  unit  m the  investigation 
because  there  is  no  evidence  of '■sys- 
temic corruption"  within  the  police 
agency,  and  that  public  confidence  m 
the  Police  Depanment.  known  nation- 
wide for  Its  ground-breaking  law  en- 
forcement programs,  remains  high 

••We  have  a reservoir  of  gixxJ  will 
and  high  regard  for  this  department, 
which  will  get  us  through  this," 
Cameron  said. 
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a hitch 


Guests  at  a wedding  reception  held 
in  Comnna,  Mich.,  late  last  month  were 
singing  the  "Wedding  Bell  Blues”  by 
the  time  the  pany  came  to  its  abrupt  end 
as  .some  of  the  panygoers  found  them- 
selves the  victims  of  an  interagency 
sting  operation  that  put  a new  twist  on 
the  phrase  "shotgun  wedding." 

Attendees  at  the  ceremony  marking 
the  union  of  “Danny  Brown"  and 
“Debbie  Ix*no."  the  daughter  of  crime 
bos.s  “Fast  Ertdic  Leno,"  probably  had 
every  intention  of  taking  part  in  a good 
old-fashtoned  wedding  puny  But  when 
the  band  began  playing  the  1960’s  hit  "I 
Fought  the  Law  (and  the  Law  Won),” 
the  song's  message  became  a reality  for 
the  dozen  or  so  dnig  suspects  who  found 
themselves  in  the  custody  of  drug 
agents. 

The  bride  was  actually  Debra  Wil- 
liams. a revolver-packing  Rinl  police 
officer.  The  groom  was  undercover 
investigator  Lacy  Brown,  and  the  prrxid 
lather  of  the  bnde  was  played  by  Davi- 
son Township  Police  Chief  Ed  Boyce 
Retired  Flint  police  Sgt.  Michael  Par- 
rish performed  the  service  posing  as 
the  “Rev.  Billy  Ray  Hawk":  Brown's 
wife.  Beth.  wa.s  maid  of  honor.  The 
band  was  called  SPOC  — COPS  spelled 
backward 

A dozen  people  were  arrested  at  the 
scene  of  the  Sept.  2 1 bash,  and  a total  of 
16  were  m custody  by  the  following 
day.  the  Associated  Press  reported. 

Most  were  charged  with  delivenng 
marijuana,  cocaine.  LSD  and  other 
drugs.  The  suspects  had  been  lured  to 
the  hall  under  the  pretext  of  being  in- 
vited to  the  wedding  of  a major  drug 
dealer  who  had  been  a customer  of 
theirs. 

When  guests  entered  the  reception 
hall  in  Corunna,  just  west  of  Flint,  they 
were  asked  to  check  their  guns  at  the 
door  or  leave  them  outside.  Under- 
cover "guests"  hid  their  weapons.  After 
the  vows  were  exchanged,  the  toasts 
made  and  the  dancing  began,  the  band 
played  "1  Fought  the  Law."  a signal  to 
Port  Huron  police  Sgl  Phil  McCarty 
to  announce  that  all  police  officers 
should  stand  up  Those  who  remained 
sealed  were  airestcd. 

The  five-month  operation  was 
headed  by  Shiawassee  County  Sgt  Vic 
Wasylyshyn.  but  the  wedding  was 


THE  PARTY'S  OVER:  Flint,  Mich.,  police  officers  Debra  Williams  and  Lacy 
handcuff  a drug  suspect  following  a "wedding  reception  " in  Corunna.  Mich., 
sting  operation.  A dozen  alleged  drug  dealers  were  arrested  at  the  reception. 


Brown,  dre,ssed  as  bride  and  groom, 
that  turned  out  lo  be  a multiagency 
(See  story,  below  lefi.) 

(Wide  World  Photo) 


organized  by  Brown,  who  was  retiring 
after  20  years  as  an  undercover  agent. 
According  to  warrants  issued  in  con- 
nection with  the  arrest-s.  Brown  had 
bought  drugs  from  54  people  in 
Shiawassee  County  since  May.  He  was 
able  to  win  suspects  over  well  enough 
to  convince  them  he  had  tics  with  a 
enme  syndicate  led  by  the  fictional 
"Fast  Eddie  Leno." 

Owners  of  the  reception  hall  only 
learned  of  the  sting  moments  before  it 
was  to  occur.  Items  for  the  wedding  and 
reception,  including  matchbooks  that 
were  engraved  with  the  names  of  the 
bride  and  groom  and  which  said.  "Thank 
you  lor  sharing  our  joy,"  were  paid  for 
by  police  officers  or  donated  by  ItKal 
merchants. 

Losing 
by  a nose 

The  District  Attorney  in  Brockton, 
Mass.,  dismissed  hundreds  of  drug  cases 
on  Sept  26.  saying  they  could  not  be 
prosecuted  because  the  city's  former 
police  chief  stole  the  evidence  to  sup- 
port his  cocaine  habit. 

An  eMimatcd  380  cases  were  dis- 
missed in  Plymouth  County  Superior 
Court  and  Disinct  Court  because  large 
amounts  of  evidence  — mostly  cocaine 
and  cash  seized  m drug  basts  — had 
been  stolen  from  the  evidence  room  of 
the  Brockton  Police  Department  by  its 
former  chief.  Richard  J.  Sproules.  an 
admitted  cocaine  addict  who  resigned 
last  November  after  his  arrest  in  con- 
nection with  the  thefts.  [See  LEN.  Nov. 
15.  1989.1 

"It's  basically  the  lavs  of  two  years’ 
work."  said  Distnct  Attorney  William 
O’Malley  "It  all  goes  down  the  dram. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  these 
cases  would  have  resulted  in  convic- 
tions if  it  weren't  for  these  problems.” 
However.  O'Malley  held  out  hopes  that 
some  of  the  defendants  whose  cases 


were  affected  may  yet  be  tried  on  other 
charges. 

Sproules  pleaded  guilty  in  June  to 
stealing  large  amounts  of  cocaine  and 
cash  from  the  Police  Dcpurimem's 
evidence  room,  beginning  in  1984. 
Authorities  said  he  Itwk  about  $ 1 70.000 
from  the  evidence  nx)m  but  returned 
$25,000  he  had  hidden  in  the  basement 
ofhis  home.  Healsoeniered  two  guilty 
pleas  on  charges  that  he  intimidated 
witnesses.  He  was  sentenced  to  at  least 
28  months  in  .state  prison. 

Sproules,  46.  was  a ptipular  official 
known  for  his  tough  public  stance 
again.st  drug  abuse.  He  said  he  used 
cocaine  every  day  for  five  years  after 
trying  some  samples  he  used  in  anti- 
drug  lectures.  The  drug  "posses.sed  me 
like  a demon."  he  said. 


middle  school  .students  in  the  area,  the 
groups  charged. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Howard  Sach.s 
ordered  the  Klan  and  three  of  its  alleged 
members  to  turn  over  all  tape  record- 
ings and  other  materials  that  imitate  the 
Rogers  show.  The  suit  names  the  Klan 
and  the  reputed  leaders  of  its  Missouri 
chapter.  Adam  Troy  Mercer  of  Inde- 
pendence; Michael  Brooks,  also  known 
asM.B.  Madl-son.ofKansas City,  and 
Edward  Stephens,  also  of  Kansas  City. 

"The  me.vsages  are  of  racism,  white 
supremacy  and  bigotry  — the  antithe- 
sis of  everything  Rogers  and  Family 
Communications  Inc.  stand  for.  They 
violate  his  trademark  and  copyright." 
said  Cynthia  Kernick,  a Pittsburgh 
lawyer  representing  Rogers. 


Bad 

neighbors 

Fred  M.  Rogers,  the  gentle,  soft- 
spoken  host  of  the  long-running  chil- 
dren’s pnigram  "Mister  Rogers'  Neigh- 
borhixxl.”  has  let  it  be  known  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
is  not  welcome  in  his  neighborhood, 

Rogers  got  a court  on  order  on  Oct. 
10  to  stop  the  Missoun  Knights  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  Irom  using  his  trademark 
theme  song.  "Won’t  You  Be  My  Neigh- 
bor?" in  a hate-filled  recording  that 
was  aimixl  at  sch<x>ichildren  in  the 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  area.  A group  of 
civil  rights,  community  and  religious 
leaders  called  attention  to  the  ploy 
early  this  month.  They  said  an  Inde- 
pendence telephone  number  played 
racist  messages  that  incorporated  the 
show's  copyrighted  theme  song,  an 
impersonation  of  Rogers'  voice,  and 
sound  effects  affiliated  with  the  pro- 
gram. The  mes.sages  have  been  widely 
circultated  anwng  elementary  and 
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The  radar  gun  that 
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Terms  of  endearment: 


Community  patrol  brings  back  the  flatfoot 


UN  been  a long  time  since  “flatfoot" 
was  a synonym  for  police  officer,  but 
the  term  may  be  in  for  a comeback. 
That's  because  community  policing. 

BURDEN'S  BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 

featuring  the  cop  on  a regular  neighbor- 
hood beat,  is  finding  growing  accep- 
tance. Some  300  police  departments 
across  the  country  now  have  elements 
of  the  community  policing  concept 
Shades  of  1930!  What  goes  around, 
comes  around 

There’s  a lot  to  be  said  for  commu- 
nity policing.  At  its  best,  it  gives  a beat 
cop  the  chance  to  know  his  neighbor- 
hood well  and  to  share  in  solving  its 
problems.  He  is  much  more  likely  to 
receive  cooperation  from  residents  and 


merchants  than  a radio  car  officer  who 
seems  too  much  like  an  invader  rather 
than  a helpful  force  when  he  responds 
to  a 911  call 

But  community  policing  has  poten- 
tial problems,  too.  One  is  that  loot  pa- 
trol. particularly  in  large  city  forces,  is 
looked  upon  as  merely  the  lowest  rung 
on  the  police  career  ladder,  nut  us  u 
long-term  duty  In  some  departments, 
patrol  is  also  “Siberia"  for  officers  who 
screw  up  in  one  of  the  more  prestigious 
branches  of  police  service,  such  as  the 
detective  bureau  or  narcotics  squad.  In 
most  cities,  patrolmen  are  also  paid  less 
than  their  colleagues  in  special  units 
That  will  have  to  change  if  foot  patrol  is 
to  become  attractive  as  a career. 

Another  potential  problem  m im- 
plementing community  policing  is  the 
need  for  commanders  to  change  their 
mind-set  about  what  make.s  an  effec- 


Strong  support 
seen  for  gun  curbs 


Congress  may  have  failed  to  come 
to  gnps  with  proposed  gun-control 
provisions  m the  recently  approved 
conference  version  of  an  omnibus  anti- 
crime  bill,  but  a recent  Gallup  Poll 
shows  that  the  majority  of  Americans 
surveyed  very  strongly  favor  stricter 
controls  on  guns.  Pollsters  say  that 
support  for  partial  restrictions  on  the 
sale  of  firearms  is  at  its  highest  level 
since  the  early  1970’s. 

Most  Americans  oppose  an  outnghl 
ban  on  handgun  ownership,  the  pull 
found. 

The  most  marked  altitudinal  change 
IS  the  increased  percentage  of  the 
American  public  that  wants  “more 
strict"  laws  covering  the  sale  of  fire- 
arms. with  78  percent  of  those  surveyed 
fevering  more  stringent  controls.  In 
1986.  only  60  percent  favored  stneter 
gun  laws. 

The  poll  also  showed  that  more  than 
eight  out  of  10  people  now  support 
registration  of  haralguns.  an  1 1-percent 
increase  since  1985.  Eight  out  of  10 
respondents  also  favored  mandatory 
licenses  for  those  carrying  guns. 

There  is  what  Gallup  termed  "near 
universal"  support  — 95  percent  of 
those  surveyed  — for  a seven-day 
waiting  penod  before  the  purchase  of  a 
handgun-  Congress  recently  declined 
to  include  such  a provision  — the  so- 
called  "Brady  Bill."  named  for  former 
White  House  press  secretary  James 
Brady  — in  the  anii-enme  legislation 
that  was  approved 

Americans  strongly  favor  a total 
ban  on  plastic  guns  and  semiautomatic 


weapons,  with  72  percent  supporting 
such  measures,  the  survey  said. 

How  handguns  are  desenbed  seems 
to  have  an  effect  on  whether  respon- 
dents support  a total  ban  on  the  weap- 
ons. While  less  than  half  of  those  sur- 
veyed said  they  were  in  favor  of  such  a 
ban.  the  percentage  who  say  they  are  in 
favor  of  a total  ban  jumped  to  68  per- 
cent when  the  weapons  were  described 
as  "Saturday  night  specials." 

About  half  of  all  U.S.  households 

include  a member  who  owtra  a gun.  a 

figure  that  has  remained  essentially 
unchanged  since  1959.  Gun  ownership 
is  more  common  in  households  in  the 
West,  where  57  percent  of  the  house- 
holds surveyed  had  a gun.  while  in  the 
East  only  29  percent  do. 

The  poll  also  surveyed  attitudes  and 
opinions  on  crime.  The  majority  of 
those  surveyed  say  they  believe  crime 
is  continuing  to  increase,  a response 
that  has  remained  constant  since  1972 
The  number  of  Americans  who  say 
they  don’t  feel  safe  and  secure  at  home 
at  night  declined  to  I0percent.from20 
percent  in  1975. and  I6perceniin  1981 
and  1983. 

More  Americans  express  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  the  police  to  protect 
them  from  violent  crime,  the  poll  said, 
with  52  percent  saying  they  had  a great 
deal  of  confidence  m the  police,  com- 
pared to  48  percent  last  year  and  49 
percent  m 1981 

The  poll,  based  on  telephone  inter- 
views with  a randomly  chosen  national 
sample  of  1 .031  adults,  has  a sampling 
error  of  plus  or  minus  4 percent. 


Milwaukee  eyes  illegal 
guns  as  murders  soar 


Conftxinted  with  a record-breaking 
number  of  murders,  many  of  them 
committed  with  handgun.s  or  illegal 

weapons,  Mil  waukee  law  enforcement 
authorities  late  last  month  announced 
the  start-up  of  a hot  line  that  will  allow 
area  residents  to  anonymously  report 
firearms  violations 

Police  Chief  Philip  Arreola  and 
Milwaukee  County  Sheriff  Richard  T. 
Aitison  announced  the  hot  line  at  a 
press  conference  during  which  Arreola 
said  the  city  would  break  its  homicide 
record  by  month’s  end.  As  of  Oct.  31. 


the  city’s  homicide  tally  had  risen  to 
141  murders,  easily  surpassing  the 
recoid  1 16  homicides  reported  in  1989 
The  hot  line  — 414-278-GUNS 
(4867)  — will  allow  residents  county- 
wide to  anonymously  report  informa- 
tion they  may  have  about  felons  and 
juveniles  in  possession  of  firearms, 
(hose  in  possession  of  illegal,  sawed- 
off  weapons  or  automatic  fircanns. 
someone  who  is  regularly  armed  with  a 
concealed  weapon;  and  the  illegal  sale 

or  distribution  of  firearms  The  hot  line 

Continued  on  Page  II 


tivc  officer  The  usual  measures  of  un 
officer’s  productivity  — tickets  writ- 
ten. arrests,  etc  — aren’t  as  appn>pnatc 
for  a community  officer  as  they  are  for 
an  officer  who  spends  his  whole  shifi 
racing  lo91 1 calls  The  foot  patrolman 
may  be  doing  great  work  by  helping 
citizens  to  organize  a neighborhood 
watch  or  by  organizing  a basketball 
team  for  potential  delinquents,  but  the 
rcsult.\  are  hard  to  quantify. 

In  addition,  commanders  have  to 
ease  up  on  their  control  of  patrol  offi- 
cers inordcrforcommunity  policing  to 
work  A major  part  of  the  patrol  offi- 
cer’s job  is  to  be  innovative  and  work 
out  solutions  to  his  neighbtsrhood’s 
problems  with  crime  and  (he  fear  of 
enme  — not  just  answer  dLstress  calls  at 
the  summons  of  a dispatcher.  One  day 
he  might  be  arranging  with  a landlord 
to  paint  over  graffiti  on  an  apartment 
building  to  make  the  area  look  less 
unkempt;  the  next  day  he  rrught  be 
organizing  a tenants’  association  a.s  a 
crime  watch.  He  might  not  be  available 
for  instant  response  to  a 91 1 call  at  all 
times. 

The  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment, which  already  has  one  of  the 
largest  community  policing  efforts  m 
the  country,  is  hoping  to  expand  it  sig- 
nificantly. Mayor  David  N.  Dinkins 


announced  a plan  in  CXtobcr  to  raise 
the  city's  Uxii  patrol  strength  by  nearly 
4,lX)0officersdaily.by  1993  Many  ol 
the  new-  officers  would  be  assigned  to 
the  Contmunity  Patn.>l  Officer  Pnigram 
(C-POP).  which  now  has  a 10-offictr 
unit  m each  of  the  city's  precincts. 

C-POP.  which  was  started  m sev- 
eral precincts  about  lour  years  ago.  is 
psipulur  with  both  residenl-s  and  the 
patrol  offis'crs.  The  cop  on  (he  heat 
makes  the  ncighborhixxl  feel  more 
secure,  and  the  cop  himscli  teels  nK>rc 
useful  because  he  can  sec  the  results  of 
his  work  and  beaiuse  citizens  are  gniie- 
ful  for  It  The  New  York  TitiKs  quoted 
a C-POP  officer  in  Brooklyn,  Andrew 
Gustner,  os  saying.  "You  get  to  have 
this  concept  that  this  is  my  ncighhor- 
hwxJ.  this  Ls  my  bl<x;k  " Meanwhile,  his 
counterparts  in  radio  cars  are  suffenng 
morale  problems  because  all  they  see  is 
the  underbelly  of  the  city  with  its  crime 
and  Its  victims 

Happily,  the  Patrolmen's  Benevo- 
lent Association,  (he  union  for  New 
York’s  patrol  officers,  backs  commu- 
nity policing  with  enthusiasm.  But  if 
the  community  policing  idea  is  to  be- 
come a long-term  fixture  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere,  the  fixil  patnil  officer  is 
going  lohave  to  be  upgraded  in  pay  and 
prestige.  New  York  Police  Commis- 


sioner Lee  P Brown  recitgnizcs  that 
but  has  not  yet  proposed  a plan  As  it 
stands  now.  a sergeant  with  20  years  in 
(he  patn>l  division  mokes  $53,898  a 
year  while  n detective  with  10  years 
nukes  $59,274 

Hie  coiiunumiy  policing  concept 
will  be  put  to  use  sexm  m several  other 
Cldcs  in  proganc.  ilcsigned  by  the  Michi- 
gan State  University  Schixil  of  Crimi- 
nal JusUcc  In  pilot  pnigrams  m /Vurora, 
Colo,.  Laasing,  Mich,.  Norfolk.  Va . 
and  Fort  Picree.  Fla  , ncighNirhoixl 
network  centers  will  be  csluhlishcd 
Police  officers  assigned  to  the  ccnlci> 
will  coordinate  efforts  by  iHhcr  agen- 
cies such  us  those  for  mental  health, 
foster  care,  schiXil  truaiwy,  ami  wcllare 
to  attack  community  problems  The 
idea,  said  (he  schrxil’s  director.  Dr 
Robert  Tmjonowicz.  is  "io  use  the  for- 
nul  criminal  justice  system  os  a lu.st 
resort,  the  way  ncighbortxxxLs  ased  to." 

(Ordwtiy  P.  Burden  is  prrudrni  of 
die  Low  Eiiforcemeni  Assisiume  /■'oiui- 
dolion  arul  ihairntan  of  the  Nuuonal 
Imw  En/urtemeni  Council.  Hr  ur/- 
< ornes  correspondence  lo  his  ojfice  iii 
24  Wyruifkim  Court.  Nanuei.  NY  10954- 
SS45.  Sewufur  h.  Malkin,  die  execu- 
live  director  of  U-AP,  a.ssisird  m the 
preparation  of  this  article.  > 


Fingering  the  bad  guys: 

Dallas  APIS  gets  results 


Dallas  police  officials  say  that  the 
automated  fingerpnni  mdentification 

K>s(ea\  (AFISI  UV4l  WiU.  tn>a»Usa  >n  luly 

1989  is  doing  a first-rate  job  of  identi- 
fying criminal  suspects:  Through  Sep- 
tember. the  system  has  identified  nearly 
1,500  individual  crime  scene  pnnts, 
and  80  percent  of  lhase  identifications 
have  led  authorities  to  viable  criminal 
suspects. 

“We’ve  identified  tons  and  tons  of 
people  by  using  the  system,"  said  Lieut. 
John  Dcnk.  a supervisor  of  the  Dallas 
Police  Department's  identification  unit 
who  oversees  APIS,  “We’ve  increased 
the  number  of  crime-scene  print  identi- 
fications by  340  percent  per  month  We 
used  to  make  35  identifications  per 
month  under  the  old  manual  mcihixl. 
atxi  now  we  average  over  120  per  month. 
These  are  individual  crime-scene  prints 


— unknown  cnme-sccnc  prints  " 

As  of  Sept.  3U,  Dulla.s  police  u.sing 

Iks  C4  * ..iHH--  — ' ' 

1.458  individual  cnnK-scene  pnniv. 
Denk  told  LEN,  “About  80  percent  of 
those  — (T  1 .458  — were  actually  g<xxJ 
suspects  in  those  cases."  Dcnk  said 
During  its  first  week  of  operation  in 
July  1989.  APIS  allowed  Dallas  police 
to  identify  a senal  rapist  who  was  later 
charged  with  1 3 rap&'robbery  offenses. 
Since  then.  APIS  has  allowed  police  to 
finger  su-spects  in  38  homicides.  33 
rapes.  209  robberies.  680  burglaries. 
145  aulo  thefts.  5 aggravated  assaults 
and  40  miscellanctiu-s  crimes.  Dcnk 
noted  Italsoallowcdpolicctoidentify 
aburglar  whohad  sliced  off  a fragment 
of  his  finger  at  the  crime  scene  The 
finger  fragment  was  recovered  by 
police,  who  used  il  to  identify  the 


suspect 

"it's  cxcccJutK  our  cspCftatiUHs^ 
(in  idcntificationsj,  .that's  tremen- 
dous," said  Dcnk 

APIS  also  has  allowed  the  Dallas 
Police  Dcpurtnwm  to  identity  suspects 
under  arrest  who  use  aliu.scs  — a btxin 
that  allows  authonties  lo  “cover  sus- 
pects using  aliases  and  uncover  any 
past  warrants."  Dcnk  addal 

The  department’s  identification 
efforts  vzill  get  an  added  Nxisl  when  the 
local  APIS  system  is  tied  in  to  a state- 
wide unit  that  IS  expected  to  be  in  op- 
eration by  1992  The  APIS  used  by 
Dallas  police  now  holds  29l.(K)Oindi- 

vidualrccordsof  lOpnniscach  About 

25  tcchniciaas  operate  the  system  and 
input  new  Fingcrpnnt  records.  Denk 
said. 


Len  Bias  remembered: 


Drug  delivery  becomes  a homicide 


A Milwaukee  man  has  become  the 
first  to  he  senicncod  under  the  so-called 
“Len  Bias  provision"  of  Wisconsin’s 
cnminal  law.  which  makes  the  manu- 
facture or  delivery  of  a controlled  sub- 
stance lo  a person  who  dies  as  a result  of 
ingesting  the  drug  a felony  punishable 
by  up  to  20  years  in  prison 

Acting  under  the  law.  which  was 
named  for  the  University  of  Maryland 
basketball  star  who  died  of  a cocaine 
overdose  m 1986.  a Milwaukee  judge 
sentenced  Ronnie  Clemons.  38.  to  a 
five-year  prison  term  on  Sept.  18 


Mark  Williams,  the  Milwaukee 
County  assisuni  district  attorney  who 
prosecuted  the  case,  told  LEN  that 
Qcmorvv.  a patient  at  a methadone  clinic, 
stole  some  of  Uk  hot>m  substitute  from 
the  dime  in  Ocuibcr  1989  and  gave  it  to 
a friend  The  37-ycar-old  man  over- 
dosed and  died  after  drinking  a cup  of 
the  substance  William.s  said  Clemons 
then  dumped  the  victim’s  body  at  the 
loadingdockofaltKal  hospital  Hospi- 
tal workers  discovered  the  body  and 
contacted  police 

Clemons  was  ancsied  and  charged 


with  first-degree  reckless  homicide,  a 
Class  B felony  under  the  Bias  provi- 
sion, which  was  enacted  by  the  State 
Legislature  in  1987.  Clemons  is  serv- 
ing his  sentence  at  the  Dodge  Correc- 
tional Insiiiuie  in  Waupon 

The  law  “makes  every  drug  deliv- 
ery a potential  homicide."  said  Wil- 
liams “Anytimcthereisadclivcfy.ihc 

drug  dealer  should  keep  in  the  back  of 
his  mind  the  fact  that  if  the  person  docs 
happen  to  overdose  .a  homicide 
charge  could  result  — with  substantial 
penalties  " 


Put  more  bulk  In  your  reading  diet: 

Law  Enforcement  News  is  available  on  a limited  basis  for  bulk 
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(A  iamplin/f  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation's  newspapers.) 

Clermont  County  prepares  to  duplicate  an  experiment 

"Clermont  County's  pending  community -onented  policing  (COP)  experiment  will  warrant  a close 
watch  for  ways  citizcas  can  help  to  reduce  enme.  The  plan  has  already  been  tested  successfully  in 
Laasing,  Mich.  From  what’s  known.  COP  incorporates  the  Neighborhood  Watch  fffogram  with  added 
a.vsignmcni  of  a law-enforcement  officer  to  mediate  complaints  and  teach  residents  how  to  resolve 
many  of  their  own  problems.  One  result  should  be  to  reduce  the  routine  complaints  that  coasume 
police  resources.  If  a barking  dog  becomes  an  annoyance,  the  annoyed  resident  will  be  instructed  to 
try  first  to  resolve  the  problem  with  the  animal’s  owner  rather  than  call  the  sheriffs  office.  COP 
emphasizes  crime  prevention  and  problem-solving  by  residents  themselves.  Despite  its  rapid  growth, 
Clermont  County  may  lack  the  variety  and  volume  of  complaints  police  receive  from,  say.  a 
Cincinnati  inner-city  neighborhood.  Expcnencc  in  suburban  areas  may  not  be  readily  applicable  to 
higher-crime  centers.  But  instructing  residents  of  any  neighborhood,  city  or  suburban,  on  ways  to 
prevent  and  detect  crime  as  well  as  solve  rnany  problems  on  their  own  should  help.  Where  residents 
of  public-housing  projects  get  serious  about  fighung  drugs,  they  often  reduce,  if  not  eliminate, 
trafficking.  COP  cleaned  up  a crime-infested  Lansing  neighborhood.  The  prostitutes  and  drug 
traffickers  once  there  have  vanished.  The  fear  that  kept  residents  indoors  has  vanished  also.  Any  anti- 
crime  approach  with  such  succe.ss  deserves  further  testing.  Clermont  County  will  provide  it." 

— The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Sept.  29.  1990 


The  thin  blue  line:  widen  it 

"In  the  last  few  weeks.  Mayor  David  Dinkins  of  New  York  bobbled  his  first  big  crisis.  The  city 
was  sptx>kod  by  violent  crime  and  the  best  he  could  do  was  mumble  about  a report  to  come  in  October 
from  Police  Commissioner  Lee  Brown.  Now  Mr  Brown  has  delivered  the  report  — and  it  is  an 
impressive  document.  Coupled  with  the  Mayor’s  additional  proposals  for  enhancements  of  criminal 
justice,  it  could  become  a basis  for  Mr  Dinkins’s  recovery  on  the  crime  issue.  Searching  for  ways  to 
rebuild  the  patrol  force.  Mr  Brown  stared  at  the  department’s  sprawling  organization  chart.  He  turned 
up  hundred.s  of  officers  fully  trained  for  street  duty  but  assigned  to  do  things  like  repair  police  boats 
and  set  up  harriers  at  street  fairs.  He  proposes  eliminating  or  compressing  some  of  these  units  and 
hiring  2.961  civilians  to  staff  others.  He  would  also  shift  some  police  routines  to  firefighters  and 
corrections  officers  And  he  would  more  than  double  previously  contemplated  recruiting  for  a total 
of  6.479  All  this  would  yield  9,603  more  officers  for  street  duty.  The  strength  of  the  Commissioner's 
report  entails  far  more  than  numbers.  The  increase  in  patrol  strength  would  permit  a dramatic 
expansion  of  the  aggressive  strategy  called  community  patrol.  The  department’s  ability  to  adopt  it 
remains  severely  limited  bccau.se  there  are  not  enough  officers  even  to  handle  the  steady  stream  of 
91 1 calls.  The  report  acknowledges  the  need  to  help  other  law  enforcement  agencies  accommodate 
urresi.s  that  the  added  police  would  generate.  Mr.  Dinkins  calls  for  more  jail  space,  prosecutors,  legal 
aid  lawyers  and  probaiion  officers.  Amt  be  would  devote  S120  million  to  new  school  progi^ts  that 
are  designed  to  engage  youngsters  and  prevent  crime.  There  are  soft  spots  in  the  plan.  The  city  might 
not  be  able  to  find  enough  qualified  police  recruits  without  lowering  standards  and  inviting 
misconduct  problems.  The  planned  jail  expansion. . .and  the  cells  it  would  create  may  not  suffice.  The 
plan  hardly  acknowledges  the  need  for  more  judges.  Nevertheless,  the  program  constitutes  a 
plausible,  professional  response  to  public  anxiety.  The  tormenting  questions  focus  on  its  cost:  $644 
million  a year.  The  city's  sinking  economy  might  not  produce  enough  taxes  to  pay  for  the  program. 
The  city  could  be  in  even  deeper  financial  difficulties  next  year.  But  the  plan  need  not,  in  any  case, 
be  adopted  in  full  immediately;  there  will  be  time  for  New  Yorkers  to  assess  how  much  they  value 
safe  streets.  This  anti-enme  plan  proposes  sensible  goals  — and  plausible  steps  to  achieve  them.  For 
that,  the  Commissioner  and  the  Mayor  deserve  generous  credit." 

— The  New  York  Times 
Oct.  3.  1990 


Take  a stand  against  violence 

"Thursday  was  just  another  day  in  Dallas;  Gunshots  were  fired  at  two  Dallas  Independent  School 
District  buses;  a 27-year-old  grandmother  was  fatally  shot  with  a .22-caliber  rifle  in  her  East  Dallas 
apartment;  the  husband  of  a DISD  board  member  was  gunned  down  with  his  own  shotgun  at  his  home 
when  he  confronted  a burglar,  lliis  city,  this  county,  this  state  and  nation  are  so  accustomed  to  such 
outrageous  acts  of  violence  on  a daily  basis,  so  numb  to  new  incidents  of  horror,  that  we  have  begun 
to  deal  with  them  the  only  way  we  know  how  — by  ignoring  them,  by  blocking  them  from  memory. 
We  must  never  allow  that  to  happen.  Complacency  and  ignorance  are  merely  invitations  to  more 
violence,  more  killings  and  more  fear,  more  disruption  of  the  civilized  society  we  profess  to  live  in 
but  which  seems  to  be  unraveling  at  a pace  far  faster  than  any  of  us  dare  to  contemplate,  llie  facts 
arc  these:  None  of  us  is  safe.  None  of  us  is  immune.  None  of  us  can  pretend  violence  affects  only  others 
who  routinely  are  in  harm's  way.  Harm's  way  is  your  child's  school  bus,  harm's  way  is  your 
apartment,  harm’s  way  is  the  garden  in  your  back  yard.  The  choice  now  that  we  as  a community  must 
make  IS  whether  wc  arc  willing  to  live  in  fear  or  act  as  one  to  stem  the  tide  of  violence  and  send  the 
vandals,  hoodlums,  criminals  and  thugs  a resounding  message;  Dalla.s  has  had  enough." 

— The  Dallas  Times  Herald 
Sept.  29.  1990 

^ 

Speak  your  piece: 

The  "Forum"  section  of  LEN  is  your 
marketplace  for  ideas  on  topical 
criminal  justice  issues.  For  information 
on  submissions,  contact  the  Editor  at 
(212)  237-8442. 

JJ 


Brown: 

Dedication  and 
challenge  for  lACP 


By  Lee  P.  Brown 

I stand  before  you  this  evening,  with  great 
pride  and  a strong  sense  of  humility,  to  accept  the 
honor  of  serving  as  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  world’s  old- 
est, largest  and  most  prestigious  police  associa- 
tion. 

I ACP  is  an  organization  that  has  made  adiffer- 
ence.  It  is  an  organization  with  a history  of  being 
in  the  forefront  of  law  enforcement.  Recently,  on 
a trip  to  lACP  headquarters,  I took  a moment  to 
look  over  a few  of  the  photos  that  chronicle  some 
of  the  memorable  events  in  our  association's  past. 
One  of  the  more  striking  among  these  is  a photo- 
graph of  police  chiefs  who  attended  the  first  an- 
nual lACP  conference  in  St.  Louis  on  May  8, 
1894.  In  the  photo,  some  50  serious-looking, 
primarily  mustached  gentlemen  stand  for  a tradi- 
tional group  photograph. 

It  struck  me  what  extraordinary  changes  have 
taken  place  since  then.  Cle^ly,  lACP  was  not  a 
representative  organization.  It  did  not  represent 
the  cultural,  racial,  religious  and  ethnic  diversity 


see  daily  in  their  neighborhoods. 

Tens  of  thousands  more  who  suffer  dimin- 
ished mental  capacity  because  of  personal  or 
prenatal  drug  consumption  are  now  doomed  to 
live  a shadow  existence  in  a society  where  they 
might  otherwise  have  contributed,  or  even  pros- 
pered. The  human  loss  and  social  consequences  of 
these  young  drug  casualties  is  as  unfathomable  as 
it  is  unacceptable. 

I,  like  you,  often  feel  frustration,  anger  and  a 
fair  amount  of  despair  in  confronting  these  and 
related  problems,  because  1 know  the  consequences 
will  be  felt  fw  generations  to  come.  But  I,  like  you, 
also  know  that  this  battle  for  our  communities  is 
far  from  over,  and  far  from  hopeless. 

Our  challenge  today,  in  light  of  all  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  us,  is  to  make  a difference.  1 ran 
for  the  sixth  vice  president  of  the  I ACP  because  I 
felt  I could  make  a difference,  and  we  have  made 
a difference,  and  we  will  continue  to  make  a 
difference.  In  order  to  make  that  difference  during 
my  presidency,  there  are  a number  of  things  that  I 
want  to  accomplish,  an  well  as  lay  the  foundation 


' 7 challenge  every  member  of  the  I A CP  to  go 
back  to  your  Jurisdictions  and  use  the 
resources  of  your  agency  to  make  this  world 
a better  place  for  our  children. " 


that  makes  America  the  great  country  that  it  is. 
The  I ACP  then  did  not  benefit  from  international 
contributions  or  reflect  the  interests  and  views  of 
over  65  different  nations,  as  it  does  today. 

The  fact  that  I stand  before  you  tonight  as  the 
first  African-American  president,  as  the  first  Po- 
lice Commissioner  from  New  York  City  and  one 
of  the  few  major-city  police  chiefs  to  serve  as 
president,  is  a testimonial  to  where  we  are  today 
relative  to  what  we  were  97  years  ago. 

Yet,  as  I looked  at  that  picture.  I could  not  help 
but  wonder  what  were  the  challenges  that  con- 
fronted the  founding  fathers  of  lACP.  1 do  not 
have  an  answer  to  that  question,  but  I do  know  that 
today,  the  challenges  faced  by  the  law  enforce- 
ment profession  have  been  significantly  altered 
by  international  narcotics  trafficking,  organized 
crime  and  global  narco-terrorism,  unprecedented 
street  violence  and  household  crimes  — a large 
percentage  of  which  are  linked  to  narcotics  addic- 
tion — gang  violence,  the  prevalence  of  automatic 
weapons  in  criminal  activity,  and  the  increasing 
readiness  of  street  offenders  to  use  these  weapons. 

Periiaps  more  disturbing  than  these  crimes 
themselves  are  their  personal  and  social  conse- 
quences: drug-addicted  infants  and  youths  who 
have  lost  one  or  both  parents  to  drugs  or  crime, 
children  who  have  no  guidance  or  proper  role 
models,  youths  without  proper  nutrition,  without 
adequate  housing,  without  care,  and,  most  tragi- 
cally, without  love,  these  are  glaring,  innocent 
casualties  of  our  drug  epidemic.  How  can  one  look 
at  a boarder  baby,  a young  child  whose  body  has 
been  ravaged  by  drugs,  kids  carrying  handguns  to 
school,  children  selling  crack  from  bicycles,  or 
young  people  so  hooked  on  drugs  that  they  will- 
ingly risk  death  from  AIDS  by  sharing  contami- 
nated needles,  apd  not  feel  profound  sadness  for 
the  loss  of  humanity,  and  fear  for  the  future  of  our 
children  and  society. 

In  my  view,  these  child  victims  are  the  most 
difficult  to  accept.  (Thildren  who  should  be  play- 
ing hopscotch,  climbing  trees,  playing  baseball,  or 
making  castles  in  the  sand  are  not  all  too  often 
consumed  with  the  desire  to  satisfy  personal  drug 
habits  or  to  emulate  the  wealthy  drug  dealers  they 


for  future  accomplishments.  I am  convinced  that 
as  an  association,  we  can  and  will  make  a differ- 
ence in  policing  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  in  that  context  that  I am  dedicating  my 
presidency  to  thechildrenof  the  world.  I sincerely 
believe  in  the  words  contained  in  the  song  by 
Whitney  Houston,  that  “the  children  are  our  fu- 
ture." So  1 challenge  every  member  of  the  lACP  in 
your  own  unique  and  individual  way,  to  go  back  to 
your  respective  jurisdictions  and  use  the  resources 
of  your  police  agency  to  make  this  world  a better 
place  for  our  children. 

I also  want  to  advance  the  effectiveness  of  our 
profession.  Therefore,  1 will  continue  the  work 
already  started  to  create  a police  leadership  insti- 
tute fw  the  LACP  The  purpose  of  that  institute  will 
be  to  go  beyond  the  concept  of  management 
training,  and  insure  that  we  provide  the  necessary 
opportunities  for  our  members  to  enhance  their 
leadership  skills.  I believe  police  leadership  can 
make  a difference. 

Ckxipled  with  the  leadership  institute,  I want  to 
take  advantage  of  the  tremendous  amount  of 
knowledge  gained  by  those  who  have  retired  and 
are  no  longer  active  members  of  the  policing 
profession.  To  that  end,  I want  to  create  a men- 
toring program  that  taps  the  resources  of  our 
retired  colleagues.  Furthermore,  I believe  that  we 
must  give  due  recognition  to  people  who  have 
made  significant  contributions  to  our  profession. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  I will  ask  the  board  of 
officers  to  support  the  creation  of  a police  chiefs’ 
roll  of  honor.  Entrance  onto  the  roll  of  honor 
should  be  based  upon  the  criterion  that  one  has 
made  a significant  contribution  to  our  profession. 
That  means  that  we  should  go  back  to  people  such 
as  Sir  Robert  Peel,  August  VoUmer,  O.W.  Wilson, 
and  others  throughout  the  world  that  have  made 
law  enforcement  a better  profession  because  of 
Continued  on  Page  10 


(Lee  P.  Brown  is  Police  Commissioner  o/New 
York  City.  The foregoing  article  is  excerptedfrom 
his  inauguration  address  as  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  delivered 
Oct.  10.  1990.  in  Tulsa.  Okla.) 
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Not  everything's  pacific  on  the  Coast: 

Block  denies  suit's  brutality  allegations 


Continued  from  Page  t 
The  suit  says  a dozen  or  more  deputies 
formed  a half-circle  around  him  and 
opened  fire  after  Leonard,  who  wit- 
nesses say  was  unarmed,  had  pul  his 
hands  behind  his  head  arxi  was  anempt- 
ing  to  kneel  down. 

1 The  day  after  the  Leonard  shoot- 
ing. deputies  allegedly  beat  Lloyd  Polk 
with  batons  and  kicked  him  for  10  or 
1 5 minutes  as  Polk  lay  on  the  ground  in 
a fetal  position.  Deputies  had  been 
chasing  Polk,  who  was  wanted  on  some 
unspecified  outstanding  warrants.  Both 
of  Polk's  arms  were  broken  and  he  was 
charged  with  assaulting  a police  officer 
with  a board  — an  alleged  attack  that 
the  lawsuit  says  no  witness  saw. 

1 Lynwood  deputies  responding  to 
a noise  complaint  at  a wedding  recep- 
tiononMarch24a!legedly  and  without 
provocation  used  batons  to  smash  the 
feces  of  four  brothers.  Sergio.  Al^oaso, 
Alfredo  and  Jose  Sanchez.  Deputies 
also  placed  the  barrel  of  a shotgun  in  the 
face  of  their  82-year-old  grandmother 
as  she  lay  in  bed.  Sergio  was  hospital- 
ized for  head  injuries  and  two  other 
brothers  required  stitches. 

S Darren  Thomas,  a black  man  who. 
along  with  three  other  family  members, 
had  been  arrested  by  Lynwood  depu- 
ties for  drinking  beer  in  his  front  yard, 
^as  taken  to  the  substation  jail  where 
he  was  choked  into  unconsciousness  by 
a deputy.  Other  deputies  allegedly 
kicked  the  handcuffed  man  repeatedly 
in  the  face  and  shot  him  with  a stun  gun 
each  time  he  lost  consciousness  in  an 
effort  to  revive  him  for  more  ‘‘quesdon- 
ing,"  according  to  witnesses.  One  dep- 
uty allegedly  used  racial  epithets,  tell- 
ing Thomas:  "Yeah,  nigger,  you  ain’t 
got  no  nghts.  We  are  going  to  make 
sure  you  don't  ask  any  more  ques- 
tions." 

LASO  Took  Over  for  City  Police 

"It’s  a bad,  bad  substation."  Denny 
said  in  an  interview  with  LEN.  He  noted 
that  the  Lynwood  substation  took  over 


in  1977  for  the  Lynwood  Police  De- 
partment. which  itself  had  a history  of 
complaints  of  police  abuses.  “Unfortu- 
nately. as  the  neighborhood  has  grown 
more  and  more  into  a minority  area  — 
it’s  now  about  47  percent  Latino  and 
about  28  percent  black — the  discrimi- 
natory law  enforcement  practices  have 
increased,  and  the  Sheriffs  personnel 
are  doing  exactly  the  same  things  that 
the  Lynwood  Police  Department  used 
to  do."  Denny  charged  that  “what’s 
going  on  in  Lynwood  is  going  on 
throughout  the  Sheriffs  Depanment 
— and  that’s  the  really  unfortunate 
thing." 

The  plaintiffs,  alleging  civil  rights 
violations,  seek  a pemianent  mjunebon 
against  the  Los  Angeles  County  Sher- 
iffs Department  and  others  to  prevent 
recurrences  of  abuses.  They  also  are 
asking  the  court  to  place  the  Lynwood 
substation  under  the  control  of  a coun- 
appoimed  receiver  or  special  master. 
The  plaintiffs  are  also  seeking  unspeci- 
fied monetary  damages.  Denny  added 

Formal  Complaint  at  Issue 

Denny  went  on  to  charge  that  Sher- 
iff Block  is  “engaged  in  a calculated 
campaignof  disinformation  and  lying" 
in  regard  to  the  allegations  and  that 
department  officials  have  flipped- 
flopped  on  whether  a formal  complaint 
had  been  filed  since  the  lawsuit  was 
announced  in  order  to  “try  to  discredit 
our  case,  our  clients  and  the  attorneys." 

Denny  said  he  sent  Block  a six-page 
letteronAprilSOinwhichhe  made  12 
“formal  complaints”  — with  six  named 
and  six  unnamed  victims  — of  police 
misconduct  in  Lynwood-  Denny  re- 
ceived a reply  on  May  23.  ihanlang  him 
for  bringing  the  problems  to  the  Sher- 
iffs attention.  “Rest  assured,  we  will 
conduct  a thorough  investigation  into 
this  maner,"  Block  wrote. 

Denny  filed  a claim  against  Block 
and  his  spokesman,  Capt.  Doug 
McClure,  on  Oct.  8,  and  has  demanded 
a retracdon  for  slander  and  defemadon. 


“When  an  attorney,  such  as  Mr 
Denny,  gives  us  a list  of  alleged  misbe- 
havior on  the  part  of  our  deputies,  here 
IS  our  reaction.  Wc'll  get  with  Mr 
Denny  and  we  will  say  to  him,  ‘OK.  Mr 
Denny,  bring  the  people  who  arc  in- 
volved in  these  incidents  to  us  so  we 
can  talk  to  them  ' He  ha.s  to  make  the 
persons  who  were  involved  available 
to  us  for  an  interview."  Deputy  Chief 
Morris  told  LEN  “If  he  has  done  that, 
then  I would  say  that  all  of  the  allega- 
tions contained  in  his  letter  certainly 
are  in  the  process  of  being  addres.sed  ." 

Even  if  the  lawyer  did  not  make  the 
victims  available  to  department  inves- 
tigators. “that  doesn't  mean  we  just 
simply  kiss  it  off  or  ignore  it."  Moms 
maintained.  “But  if  somebody  comes 
to  us  with  a complaint,  if  we  are  to  fully 
investigate  (he  complaint,  we  have  to 
talk  to  the  person  involved." 

Investigator  Allegedly  Threatened 

But  Denny  claimed  that  deputies 
also  are  innmidadng  witnesses  and  have 
issued  death  threats  against  David  Lynn, 
a private  investigator  with  the  firm  of 
D-  Jackson,  Lynn  &Travers,  which  has 
played  a key  role  in  probing  72  cases  of 
alleged  brutality  and  misconduct  by 
Lynwood  deputies. 

In  an  interview  with  LEN.  Lynn 
said  he  has  received  death  threats  Irom 
a Lynwood  detective,  who  (old  one  of 
Lynn’s  clients:  "Wouldn't  it  be  bilchin' 
if  someone  killoJ  David  Lynn'’" 

"The  word  on  the  street,  as  far  as  this 
detective  who  has  threatened  me,  is  that 
he  is  capable  of  carrying  it  out."  said 
Lynn.  Employees  at  the  auto  shop  where 

an  incide-nf  namod  in  the  «uii  allegedly 
ux)k  place  were  ihrcalened  tvnh  “total 
war"  by  uniformed  deputies  who  en- 
tered the  shop  without  a warrant  and 
“messed  up  the  place,"  Lynn  added. 

While  most  of  the  incidents  de- 
scribed in  the  lawsuit  occurred  this  year, 
the  substation  “has  a very  long  history 
of  being  very  abusive.  Thai’s  why  we 
targeted  it."  said  Lynn.  “Lynwood  is  a 


microcosm  for  what's  going  on  county- 
wide." 

Lynwood  City  Manager  Charles  G 
Gomez  said  he  has  never  received  a 
brutality  complaint  from  a Lynwood 
resident  Since  the  unnouncement  of 
the  lawsuit,  his  office  has  received  just 
one  call  "sympaihi/ing"  with  the  ulle- 
gation-s 

Support  for  SherifTs  ()fn«v 

"Allofthecallsihut  we've  had  have 
been  in  support  of  the  city  and  its  sup- 
port of  ihc  shenffs  station."  he  said 
“As  far  as  the  city's  reaction  to  the 
charges,  our  general  feeling  is  (hut  the 
deputies  and  Ihc  entire  staff  that  ore 
assigned  to  the  city  are  doing  a gixxl 
job,"  said  Gomez,  who  has  been  City 
Manager  for  1 1 years  GonKZ  said  he 
feels  that  Lynwood  residents  — "90 
percent  of  whom  arc  law-abiding"  — 
also  support  the  deputies. 

“There's  a lot  of  goixl  ^du(lo^.ship^ 
out  (here  among  the  general  population 
and  the  cops,"  he  said  “They’re  human 
— ju.st  like  anybody  cl.se  — and  there 
will  be  mistakes  made,  but  Ihc  charges 
that  arc  being  brought  are  an  attempt  to 
make  them  appear  like  they  arc  a cadre 
of  cowboys  out  there  doing  shwit  'em 
ups  everyday.  That's  ju.st  not  true," 
Gomez  told  LEN 

Like  Block,  Gomez  said  he  also 
believed  that  gang  members  or  affili- 
ates played  an  integral  part  in  the  filing 
of  Ihc  charges.  "We  have  u lot  of  cnini- 
nal  types  out  there  (hat  hate  cops,  (hat 
hate  any  kind  of  uulhoniy  We  sec  (the 
suit)  as  a capitalization  on  the  pan  of 


Continued  from  Page  3 
last  year  by  the  Legislature  and  allows 
for  misdemeanor  charges  against  par- 
ents if  their  child  misses  more  than  15 
consecutive  days  of  school.  Penalties 
include  fines  of  up  to  $100  for  each 
additional  missed  day.  and  up  to  one 
year  in  jail  if  parents  do  not  pay  the 
fines. 

The  law  also  aulhori/xd  Oklahoma 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  local  school  dislncls 
to  allow  them  to  act  a.s  “attendance 
officers,"  Harrell  told  LEN.  The 
THRIVE  Center,  a large  classroom  at 
the  Westwood  School  near  downtown 
Oklahoma  City,  serves  as  a priKcssing 
center  for  truants  brought  there  by 
police  officers.  Noenme  need  be  com- 
mitted in  order  for  police  to  detain 
youths  7 to  18  years  old  at  the  center, 
where  an  intake  interview  is  conducted 
Workers  at  the  center  call  schiwls  to 
venfy  enrollment,  check  to  sec  whether 
the  child  has  any  outstanding  war- 
rants, and  call  parents,  who  arc  told  to 
pick  up  their  children  in  one  hour  or  the 
youths  will  be  turned  over  to  Ihc  Youth 
Services  Bureau 

A police  officer  is  assigned  to  the 
center  to  pick  up  and  iranspori  to  the 
center  truants  or  any  child  of  school  age 
who  is  not  in  school  on  a school  day 
The  police  “really  arc  the  key  to  the 
program."  said  Haircll.  and  they  havea 
vested  interest  in  the  program  because 
it  seems  to  have  helped  reduce  the 
number  of  daytime  crimes,  some  of 
which,  particularly  burglaries,  arc 
known  to  be  committed  by  truant  youths. 

“Our  main  reason  forgetting  into  it 
was  to  try  to  impact  daytime  juvenile 


the  attorneys  of  thasc  types.” 

(iang  Viotvniv  Makes  It  “Hairy" 
The  city  of  56,000  re,Mdents  has 
been  caught  mlhc  nuddlcof  the  violent 
gang  warfare  that  has  plagued  much  of 
Angeles  in  resmt  ycMtv  said  Gomez 
Recently,  a two-year-old  boy  wa.s 
wounded  after  being  caught  m gang 
crossfire  “When  you  nde  along  in  u 
cup  cor  u(  night  m some  of  the  neigh- 
horhiKxls  in  thi.s  general  urea,  it  gets 
pretty  hairy  out  there  Even  if  you  have 
a companion  with  you  in  the  cur.  you 
stop  m an  alley,  and  nil  of  a sudden 
you're  surrounded  by  a group  of  10  or 
15  hiHids.  their  rears  start  biting  that 
scat."  said  Gomez. 

“1  really  feel  bad  lor  the  deputies 
cspcually  — the  imics  that  are  ixii  stomp- 
ing (he  sidewalks  and  nding  through 
the  alleys  - because  they're  the  ones 
that  arc  bcanng  the  bmnt  ol  this.  The 
hixtpl.T  that  has  been  genenited  gives 
the  gangs  and  the  IiimhIs  out  there  u 
scnscofpower  Andlhcy'rccvcnmorc 
imntciuhlc."  said  Gomez 

Mom.s  said  that  the  Sheriffs  IX' 
pun  ment.  despite  mistakes  that  maybe 
made,  stnvcs  to  deliver  the  best  serv- 
ices possible  to  Us  conslilucnis  "We 
understand  that  wc  are  not  iicrfccl  in 
everything  wc  do,  although  wc  aspire 
to  that  lofty  goal.  And  so  therefore,  wc 
accept  input  and  solicit  it  from  ii  com- 
munity on  Its  evaluation  nt  u.s  and  how 
we're  doing  whetha  tluit  in{xii  cooks 
m the  lonn  ol  a complaint  or  in  the  form 
ot  un  offer  to  ponicipulc,  wc  still  view 
It  as  input,"  he  usseried. 


enme  during  school  hours  and  to  give 
officers  un  opponunity  to  interact  with 
juveniles  by  making  them  accountable 
for  why  they’re  not  in  schiH)l."  Captain 
Owen  told  LBN  "It  has  been  a success 
in  both  arca-s  Juvenile  enme  has  been 
impacted  by  about  onc-lhird.  ami  Ihc 
interaction  between  officers  and  youths 
has  prompted  opponunilics  for  un  offi- 
cer to  reach  out  to  the  kids  or  u(  least 
make  n a priority  for  him  to  do  so." 

Nearly  400  siudenLs  have  been  |xuc- 
cs-sed  at  the  THRIVE  center  thus  far 
The  program  had  no  budget  last 
year,  said  Harrell,  and  in  order  to  keep 
It  operating,  personnel  from  six  ugrn- 
clcs  involved  in  THRIVE  were  ro- 
tated Much-needed  financial  support 
and  donations  of  space  and  equipment 
have  come  in  from  local  businesses 
and  residents.  Its  board  of  directors, 
known  as  Youth  ComcrMoncs.  includes 
corporate  as  well  as  community  lead- 
ers. which  has  “established  a real  cross- 
over between  the  private,  corporate 
and  public  sectors."  she  said 

The  pcxdcd  resources  of  the  Okla- 
homa City  School  Board,  the  Okla- 
homa City  Police  Department,  the 
Oklahoma  County  District  Attorney's 
Office,  the  county's  Bureau  of  Youth 
Services  and  Juvenile  Bureau,  and  the 
state's  Department  of  Human  Services 
are  vital  to  the  program.  Harrell  added 
“The  plan  is  to  continue  the  rotated 
staffing  because  it  allows  for  interac- 
tion ond  coordination  between  the 
agencies  that  mi^t  not  take  place  oth- 
erwise." she  said,  adding  that  an  as- 
scs.snwii  and  interagency  refaral  poject 
targeting  troubled  students  is  on  the 
drawing  board- 


LASO  says  all  complaints 
are  taken  seriously 


Los  Angeles  Sheriffs  Depart- 
ment officials  maintain  that  all  com- 
plaints against  officers  — whether 
they  involve  rudeness  or  more  seri- 
ous charges  such  as  excessive  force 
or  brutality  — are  investigated  by  the 
agency.  Forms  are  available  that  al- 
low the  complainant  to  detail  an  alle- 
gation in  writing.  And  the  2.5  mil- 
lion citizens  under  its  jurisdiction 
are  not  limited  to  reporting  claims 
directly  to  the  Sheriffs  Department; 
they  can  also  file  complaints  with 
the  Los  Angeles  District  Attorney 
or  with  the  city  council,  mayor  or 
city  manager  of  the  community  in 
which  they  reside.  Complainants  may 
choose  to  report  misconduct  to  the 
watch  commander  of  the  substation 
in  which  the  alleged  violation  oc- 
curred or  directly  to  the  office  of 
Sheriff  Sherman  Block. 

“It's  wide-open  as  to  how  (a  com- 
plainant) might  wish  to  get  his  com- 
plaint to  us,"  said  Deputy  Chief  Ray- 
mon  L.  Morris- 

Once  the  complaint  is  received 
by  department  officials,  the  informa- 
tion regarding  the  complaint  is  for- 


warded to  the  commander  of  the  unit  in 
which  the  accused  officers  are  assigned. 
The  commander  begins  a preliminary 
review,  and  if  he  finds  a substantial 
basis  for  further  investigation,  he  will 
then  request  further  action  by  the  de- 
partment's Internal  Investigations  Bu- 
reau (IIB).  Most  minor  offenses  are  in- 
vestigated by  the  substation  com- 
mander. 

Accusations  of  police  brutality  are 
investigated  by  the  UB,  where  20  ser- 
geants. two  lieutenants  and  one  captain 
are  charged  with  probing  all  “serious 
allegations  of  violations  of  administra- 
tive policy,"  Morris  said.  Allegations 
involving  criminal  conduct  that  could 
lead  to  prosecution  are  handled  by  the 
Internal  Criminal  Investigations  Unit, 
he  added. 

“Anytime  we  have  a founded  com- 
plaint, there's  always  some  discipline 
imposed.  Always."  he  as.sened,  adding 
that  disciplinary  actions  can  range  from 
oral  reprimands  to  suspensions  or  dis- 
missals. 

Last  year,  IIBcIosed  144  investiga- 
tions. Of  that  nuntficT.  37  were  founded, 
48  were  unsubstantiated  — neither 


proved  nor  disproved  — and  59 
were  unfounded.  Brutality  charges 
were  leveled  in  42  of  the  1 44  inves- 
tigations. of  which  three  were 
founded.  26  were  unfounded  and  13 
were  unsubstantiated.  Moms  said 
“Not  every  incident  of  excessive 
force  involved  striking  or  kicking.  It 
could  be  arms  twisted  while  the 
deputy  was  applying  handcuffs  or 
handcuff's  that  the  suspect  felt  were 
applied  too  tightly,"  he  said. 

The  procedures  do  not  vary  in  the 
39  cities  that  have  contracted  with 
the  Sheriffs  Department  for  law  en- 
forcement services,  Morris  noted 
“When  we  provide  law  enforcement 
services  to  u contract  city,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  local  sheriff’s  station,  son 
of  functions  as  that  contract  city's 
chief  of  police  And  In  that  vein,  he 
reports  on  a variety  of  issues  to  the 
city  manager  of  that  contract  city.  So 
one  of  the  things  he  might  report 
would  be  complaints  " 

There  are  no  civilian  complaint 
review  boards  to  challenge  the  find- 
ings of  the  department’s  investiga- 
tions, Morris  added. 


Truancy  rcUuciluii  clluii 

thrives  in  Oklahoma  City 
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DoJ  grant  eases 
bite  of  Fla.  probe 


Continued  from  t 
now  in  ihc  process  of  parceling  out  the 
Federal  grant  as  rcimbunicment.s  About 
80  percent  of  mk  force  cxpcascs  re- 
sulted from  overtime.  Callahan  esti- 
mated. with  meals,  travel  and  other 
expenses  stjch  as  aerial  reconnaissance 
making  up  the  rest  of  the  tab-  The 
Gainesville  Police  Department  has 
applied  for  nearly  $250,000  in  reim- 
bursements from  the  grant,  he  added 

The  overtime  cxpcascs  of  many  of 
the  agents  from  iHitsidc  Gainesville  who 
have  been  temporarily  assigned  to  the 
task  force,  including  30  Florida  High- 
way Patrol  investigators,  is  calculated 
on  a per-diem  basis,  according  to  John 
Turner  of  the  H)LE's  Division  of  Crimi- 
nal Investigation,  Turner  expressed 
gratitude  for  the  Federal  grant,  saying 
that  the  costs  associated  with  the  mves- 
ugalion  have  strapped  the  agency,  which 
is  already  operating  under  severe  fiscal 
coastraints.  FDLE  has  incurred  over 
$500,000  in  costs  related  to  the  investi- 
gation. he  said,  including  $200,000  in 
overtime,  or  about  $12,000  a day. 

••ll'sagrcatthingiohavc  Obvi- 
ously. everybody  liad  to  take  state  cut- 
backs and  then  to  be  faced  with  some- 
thing of  this  size,  gixxl  gracious,  it’s 
costly,"  he  said.  “It's  a welcome  sight 
to  sec  that  grant  come  in." 

Cbst.s  will  continue  to  mount  as  the 
invcstiguuon  drags  into  its  third  monih. 
Aulhonties  apprehended  several  sus- 
pects in  the  days  after  the  killings,  but 
have  charged  none  of  them,  said  Ger- 
ard, and  the  investigation  is  continuing. 
Forty  searchers  canvassed  a nature 
prcvcrvc  near  one  of  the  murder  sites  on 
Itiil  ft^ve’^eclt’n^  fo^My  wKctftcr'thc 
items  would  be  uscfrjl  as  clues  or  evi- 
dence. said  Gerard. 

While  the  grant  to  Flonda  officials 
marks  the  first  time  such  funds  were 
used  to  assi-st  in  the  investigation  of 
.serial  honticides.  the  so-called  Atlanta 
child  murders  of  the  late  1970’s  and 


early  1980's  served  as  an  impetus  for 
setting  up  by  the  fund  when  the  pro- 
gram was  first  implemented  in  1984 
under  provisions  of  the  Justice  As-sis- 
tance  Act,  Walter  said.  “I  don’t  believe 
any  funds  were  given  for  that  purpose 
(the  Atlanta  murders],  but  I believe 
they  saw  a need  for  such  emergency 
funds  because  of  situations  like  that  — 
situations  that  arc  very,  very  unusual," 
she  told  LEN. 

"Examples  or  supuiaiiims  th^  might 
give  rise  to  assistance  for  law  enforce- 
ment emergencies  that  arc  compatible 
with  the  act  arc  the  Atlanta  child  mur- 
ders, major  hurricanes,  tornadoes, 
floods  . . Emergencies  like  this,  which 
are  not  of  an  ongoing  or  chronic  na- 
ture, arc  eligible  for  assistance,"  Wal- 
ter added. 

The  funds  have  not  been  disbursed 
to  other  law  enforcement  agencies  in- 
volved in  serial  killer  probes  simply 
because  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Assis- 
tance ha.s  not  previously  received  such 
requests,  said  Walter.  Applications  for 
the  funds  are  usually  made  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  state  or  its  chief  law  en- 
forcement agency,  but  local  law  en- 
forcement officials  can  make  direct 
requests  as  well.  The  funds  are  made 
available  on  a “case-by-case  basis," 
she  added,  and  must  be  approved  by 
the  Attorney  General. 

In  a related  development,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  on  Oct.  14  approved  a 
$15,000  National  Institute  of  Justice 
gram  to  the  University  of  Flonda  to 
study  the  psychological  impact  of  the 
recent  multiple  murders  on  residents  of 
ilv*  Oniru-vviflt- atK<  'ritr  mnnev  will  he 

used  todcvelopaguide  aimed  at  police 
departments  that  might  find  themselves 
faced  with  similar  occurrences  and  will 
include  a discussion  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  multiple  murders,  the  most  ef- 
fective immediate  responses,  and  the 
best  ways  police  agencies  can  assist 
affected  parties. 


Boston  police  union  in 
solidarity  with  Poles 


Continued  from  Page  3 
members  of  the  police  force  have  “re- 
signed." But  Polish  police  officials  also 
concede  that  some  members  who  have 
working  knowledge  of  police  organi- 
zation and  statcgics  must  be  retained, 

Union  officials  are  also  grappling 
with  how  to  balance  the  new-found 
respect  for  citizens'  rights  with  those  of 
police  officers,  and  are  exploring  ways 
to  ensure  Oiat  the  police  will  not  be  used 
against  sinking  workers,  as  was  fre- 
quently the  case  in  the  past,  "The  whole 
idea  of  democracy  is  new  to  them  and 
there  arc  some  problems  in  that  vein 
where  they're  not  quite  clear  on  what 
their  role  should  be."  said  Bankowski. 

Previously,  police  in  Poland  “were 
pretty  much  restneted  in  terms  of  ac- 
cess to  the  public,"  said  Bankowski. 
who  added  that  officials  designated 
restaurants  and  hotels  that  accommo- 
dated only  police  ofTiccrs.  further  ag- 
gravating the  separation  from  the  gen- 
eral public.  “It  was  quite  clear  from  our 
visit  that  the  only  communication  that 
seemed  to  take  place  in  terms  of  inter- 
personal experiences  between  police 
and  people  were  only  in  their  official 
capacity."  he  said,  adding  that  friendly 
greetings  between  citizens  and  police 
are  rare,  if  they  exist  at  all.  “1  saw  a 


tremendous  desire  expressed  by  the 
police  1 met  with  for  that  type  of  rela- 
tionship." said  Bankowski,  "but  people 
are  not  going  to  be  convinced  overnight 
that  the  police  can  be  trusted.” 

Polish  police  officials  estimate  that 
the  policing  needs  of  the  country  re- 
quire 1 10,000  police  officers.  They  now 
have  80,000.  The  Govemmem  will  be 
hard-prc.vscd  to  add  more  because  the 
low  regard  in  which  police  arc  held  by 
the  citizenry  is  matched  only  by  their 
low  salaries,  which  range  from  $120  to 
$200  a month,  depending  upon  rank. 
Bankowski  said. 

As  Poland  becomes  more  demo- 
cratic, crime  rates  in  the  country  are 
rising  quickly  — in  some  cases  as  much 
as  100  percent  per  year,  according  to 
Bankowski.  Increased  crime  is  a prob- 
lem for  a police  system  that  formerly 
never  gave  the  matter  much  attention, 
and  IS  aggravated  by  the  lack  of  new 
technologies  at  the  disposal  of  Polish 
police,  which  hampers  their  enme-fi^- 
ing  capabilities  Vehicles  arc  old  and 
untrustworthy  arxJ  are  no  match  for 
those  used  by  criminals.  Even  making  a 
simple  phone  call  can  become  an  hours- 
long  chore,  said  Bankowski.  The  lack 
of  trust  between  police  and  citizenry 
also  hampers  crime-fighting  efforts. 


Cities  nationwide  confront 
prospect  of  seriai  killers 


Continued  from  Page  1 
task  force  probmg  the  case  was  being 
cut  to  seven  people.  The  Green  River 
Task  Force,  named  for  the  river  near 
where  the  bodies  of  some  of  the  49 
victims  were  discovered,  once  had 
56  officers. 

Authorities  in  several  U.S.  juris- 
dictions suspect  that  serial  killers  are 
at  large  in  their  districts,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  a roundupof  related  devel- 
opments — admittedly  incomplete 
— that  LEN  has  been  tracking  this 
year: 

51  Gainesville,  Fla,:  The  slay- 
ings of  five  University  of  Florida 
and  Santa  Fe  Community  College 
students  in  this  bucolic  central  Ror- 
ida  town  was  the  most  publicized 
string  of  serial  killings  this  year. 
While  authorities  have  named  no 
suspects,  they  have  held  18-year- 
old  Edward  Lewis  Humphrey  in  jail 
since  shortly  after  the  discoveries  of 
the  bodies.  Humphrey  wa.s  recently 
convicted  in  an  unrelated  assault  on 
his  79-year-old  grandmother.  Mean- 
while. life  IS  returning  to  some 
semblance  of  normality  in 
Gainesville.  That's  unfortunate,  said 
Sgt.  Dick  Gerard,  a spokesman  for 
the  Gainesville  Homicide  Task  Force, 
because  residents  are  once  again 
letting  down  their  guard  by  leaving 
doors  and  windows  open  and  taking 
nighttime  jogs.  “This  is  not  what 
we're  emphasizing  since  we  have 
not  charged  anyone,"  said  Gerard. 

51  New  York  City:  A 20-officer 

ULsk  /broe  was  formed  here  tale  ibis 

month  to  investigate  possible  links 
between  six  unsolved  homicides  after 
the  body  of  11 -year-old  Jessica 
Guzman  was  found  in  the  Bronx. 
The  girl  had  disappeared  from  her 
home  and  her  asphyxiated  body  was 
discovered  a few  days  later  after  a 
massive  search.  Now  police  suspect 
there  may  be  links  between  Jessica's 
death  and  five  others  since  1988  — 
including  the  unsolved  1989  asf^yxi- 
ation  slayings  of  a 13-year-old  girl 
and  15-year-old  boy.  All  of  the  vic- 
tims were  young  Hispanics  from  the 
same  Bronx  neighboriiood.  All  mys- 
teriously disappeared  and  were  found 
days  later  near  highways,  and  all 
died  of  asphyxiation  or  natural 
causes.  All  of  the  victims  shared  a 
connection  to  a 29-year-old  man, 
whom  police  have  declined  to  iden- 
tify as  a suspect  The  task  force  is 
said  to  be  reviewing  all  unsolved 
killings  of  young  Hispaiucs  in  the 
Bronx  over  the  last  10  years, 

51  New  Bedford,  Mass.:  A law- 


yer who  publicly  defended  himself 
against  allegations  that  he  was  a sus- 
pect in  this  city’s  smng  of  serial  kill- 
ings of  (xostituies  and  drug  users  was 
charged  Aug.  20  with  one  of  the  nine 
slayings  that  occurred  in  the  area  be- 
tween July  1988  and  April  1989.  Ken- 
neth C.  Ponte,  40.  of  Pon  Richey,  Ra., 
entered  a plea  of  not  guilty  in  connec- 
tion with  the  beating  death  of  Rochelle 
Clifford  Dopierla  in  April  1988.  Ponte, 
who  once  worked  in  New  Bedford  and 
said  he  knew  some  of  the  victims,  has 
not  been  charged  in  the  other  murders. 

51  San  Diego:  Authorities  here  sus- 
pect that  two  and  possibly  three  serial 
killers  are  loose  in  the  area.  In  1985, 
someone  killed  22-year-old  Donna 
Gentile  and  left  her  battered  body  in  a 
remote  area  of  the  city  with  gravel  and 
stones  stuffed  in  her  mouth.  Since  then 
there  have  been  41  victims.  Gentile  was 
a sometime  police  informer  who  was 
known  to  socialize  svith  police  officers, 
and  that  revelation  has  opened  up  the 
San  Diego  Police  Department  to  alle- 
gations of  misconduct,  including 
charges  that  some  police  officers  had 
hired  prostitutes.  The  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  the  San  Diego  Union  re- 
ported last  month  that  a task  force  in- 
vestigating the  43  homicides  is  target- 
ing six  current  and  former  police  offi- 
cers. Alan  Michael  (Buzzard)  Stevens 
ison  trial  in  the  strangulationdeath  of  a 
25-ycar-old  prostitute,  but  authorities 
have  declined  to  say  whether  he  is  a 
suspect  in  other  homicides. 

No  further  slayings  of  prostitutes 
were  reported  1 8 months  after  Stevens' 
arrest,  but  this  year,  five  female  resi- 
dents in  middle-class  neighborhoods  of 
the  city  were  murdered.  Police  have 
said  no  conclusive  evidence  yet  exists 
to  link  the  five  deaths  but  investigators 
are  operating  “on  the  assumption  that 
the  five  cases  are  related.  We're  deal- 
ing with  a very  dangerous  individual," 
said  San  Diego  homicide  Lieut.  Gary 
Learn. 

Transvestite  and  transsexual  prosti- 
tutes and  transients,  most  of  them  ille- 
gal aliens  from  Mexico,  have  been  the 
targets  of  a series  of  murders  and  as- 
saults this  summer  in  what  police  say  is 
an  unprecedented  spree  of  violence 
against  that  group.  Since  June,  four 
transvestites  or  transsexuals  have  been 
slain,  and  the  body  of  a fifth  was  dumped 
after  the  man  died  of  a drug  overdose. 
Police  have  declined  to  attribute  the 
violence  to  one  perpetrator,  although 
the  attacks  were  similar  in  nature. 

51  Philadelphia:  Police  have  formed 
a 24-hour  task  force  to  investigate  the 
rape-slashings  — two  of  them  fatal  — 


of  women  that  have  been  reported 
since  Sept.  2 . Brian  Dorsey,  20,  was 
charged  on  Oct.  2 with  one  of  the 
attacks.  Police  have  already  said  there 
may  be  links  between  eight  other 
homicides  of  females,  found  stabbed 
or  bludgeoned  and  in  some  cases 
sexually  assaulted.  The  homicides 
began  in  1985,  and  the  most  recent 
occurred  last  month  when  the  body 
of  a 30-year-old  woman  was  found 
stabbed  numerous  times  in  the 
Frankford  section  of  the  city.  Five  of 
the  previous  victims  were  killed  in 
Frankford  and  the  others  were  mur- 
dered nearby.  Some  of  the  previous 
victims  had  patronized  the  same 
neighborhood  bar  Leonard  Christo- 
pher, 38,  has  been  ordered  to  stand 
trial  in  connection  with  the  death  of 
Carol  Dowd,  46,  whose  body  was 
found  behind  a fish  market  in  April 
She  had  been  stabbed  36  times. 

51  Norfolk.  Va.:  An  "authority 
figure"  may  be  responsible  for  the 
deaths  of  six  people  and  the  disap- 
pearance of  two  others  since  1986. 
The  crimes,  most  of  which  occurred 
in  secluded  areas  or  “lovers’  lanes." 
were  the  subject  of  an  appeal  to  the 
public  for  information  made  by  the 
FBI  and  the  Virginia  State  Police  in 
July. 

51  Indianapolis:  Gay  rights  gnxips 
have  accused  investigators  of  fail- 
ing to  properly  alert  their  commu- 
nity to  the  possibility  that  a killer 
targeting  homosexuals  has  been 
operating  in  the  area  for  nearly  a 
decade.  Ten  Indianapolis-area  males, 
nine  of  whom  were  seen  in  areas  of 
the  city  frequented  by  homosexuals, 
have  been  found  dead  in  rural  Indi- 
ana and  Ohio.  At  least  seven  of  them 
had  been  strangled.  Police  have  said 
that  while  there  are  similarities  in  the 
deaths,  they  have  not  turned  up  evi- 
dence indicating  a link  between  the 
killings.  Five  of  the  victims  were 
found  in  Preble  County,  Ohio,  in- 
cluding Clay  Boatman,  32,  whose 
body  was  found  Aug.  14. 

51  Arlington.  Va.:  A man  charged 
in  the  slaying  of  a Washington  pros- 
titute has  made  a statement  saying  he 
killed  three  streetwalkers  in  a 36- 
hour  period  over  the  Memorial  Day 
weekend. Police onJune  lOcharged 
Chandcr  Mana,  2 1 . of  Arlington,  with 
the  strangulation  murder  of  Sherry 
K.  Larman,  26,  whose  partially 
clothed  body  was  found  May  26  atop 
a four-story  parking  garage.  Police 
said  Malta  confessed  to  three  other 
slayings  of  prostitutes  during  the 
Memorial  Day  weekend. 


Wichita  PD  ups  the  ante  on  traffic 
enforcement  for  motorcycle  cops 


Police  officials  in  Wichita,  Kan., 
increased  traffic  ticket  quotas  for  po- 
lice officers  early  this  month  to  bolster 
traffic  enforcement  efforts  that  have 
sagged  becau.se  of  increased  calls  for 
service  and  an  attrition  rate  that  left  the 
department  short-handed,  but  the  offi- 
cials deny  that  the  move  was  made  to 
safeguard  a three-year.  $500,000  state 
traffic  safety  grant. 

The  quota  was  raised  from  12  to  15 
tickets  for  motorcycle  officers,  “but 
that  does  not  mean  that  they  have  to 
write  15  a day."  said  Capt.  David  Wairv 


of  the  Wichita  PD’s  traffic  section, 
'"niat's  what  our  performance  require- 
ments were  based  on  one  ticket  per 
half-hour  if  they  didn't  have  any  other 
responses  to  calls  throughout  the  day. 
didn't  make  any  DUl  arrests  or  any 
other  arrests  throughout  the  day,  based 
on  an  eight-hour  shift." 

The  dip  in  tickets  — estimated  by 
Wany  at  about  18,5(X)  this  year  — 
might  have  endangered  the  three-year, 
$500,0(X)  traffic  safety  grant  awarded 
to  the  department  by  the  Kansas  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  the  cap- 


tain acknowledged,  but  he  denied  that 
the  grant  was  the  reason  why  the  quota 
was  raised. 

"Our  tickets  continued  falling  and 
we  were  not  doing  wrial  the  gram  speci- 
fied as  traffic  safety.  Sure,  we’d  proba- 
bly lose  (the  grant)."  he  said.  “But  the 
grant  specifications  do  not  say  that  we 
must  write  'X'  amount  of  tickets  a 
year  The  gram  says  that  we  must  keep 
the  traffic  section  at  the  same  level  it 
was  at  the  start  of  the  grant." 

Hie  gram  provides  the  department 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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The  Cap-Stun  plot  thickens: 


NYPD  had  no  warning  of  flammability 


Continued  from  Page  1 
indication  it  was  flaminable." 

Schuliheis  attended  a 40-hour  chemi- 
cal-agents course  offered  by  the  FBI 
that  included  instruction  on  the  use  of 
Cap-Stun.  He  said  he  trained  his  super- 
visors in  the  use  of  Cap-Stun.  who  then 
trained  other  ESU  officers. 

Monty  Jett,  a firearms  trainer  at  the 
FBI  Academy  in  Quantico.  Va..  told 
LEN  that  trainees  are  shown  "how  to 
carry  (Cap-Stun]  and  the  proper  way  to 
use  it.  We  do  mention  that  it  is  flam- 
mable. But  it's  no  more  flammable 
than  a can  of  deodorant  ."  Trainees  are 
also  exposed  to  the  sub.stance  so  they 
know  first-hand  what  the  effects  of  the 
immobilant  are,  he  added. 

At  the  urging  of  supenots.  Schultheis 
sent  an  account  of  the  bum  incident  to 
the  National  Tactical  Officers  Asso- 
ciation in  La  Mirada,  Calif.,  which 
issued  an  advisory  on  Cap-Stun  to  its 
members.  Schultheis.  who  was  not 
present  at  the  incident,  said  he  envi- 
sioned a scenario  where  officers  might 
attempt  to  flush  out  a holed-up  suspect 
by  throwing  a grenade-style  canister 
of  Cap-Stun  into  a room,  and  if  the 
suspect  failed  to  surrender,  officers 
might  have  to  charge  in.  If  gunfire 
ensued,  "the  whole  room  could  be  an 
inferno."  he  said.  "That's  why  we 
made  the  attempt  to  make  other  law 
enforcement  agencies  aware  of  what 
could  happen." 

In  a follow-up  interview  with  LEN, 
Whitcomb  acknowledged  that  canis- 
ters of  the  substance  are  manufactured 
with  differing  labels.  Those  not  clearly 
marked  "flammable"  are  “only  for 
the  use  of  SWAT  teams  and  the  spe- 
cially trained  people  who  know  what 
the  hell  they’re  doing.  They  know  they're 
flammable,”  said  Whitcomb.  “Eve- 
rything else  was  reprinted  about  two 
years  ago." 

Whitcomb  said  a redesign  of  the 
label  was  underway  at  the  time  of  the 


The  coasumer  version  of  Cap-Stun, 
shown  in  this  photo  supplied  by  a 
source  close  to  the  manufacturer, 
does  bear  a flammability  warning 
on  its  front  panel. 


OHOWL>  OOfM  t HOl_ 

CAP-STUN  M-5 


These  canisters  of  the  chemical  deterrent  Cap-Stun,  used  by  the  NYPD,  offer  no  warning 
of  flammability.  The  label  advises  the  user:  "Keep  away  from  heat  or  flame.  Contents 
under  pressure.  Do  not  puncture,  incinerate  or  store  above  130“  or  expose  to  heat."  The 


contents  are  described  as  an 


Brooklyn  incident,  but  was  postponed 
until  the  company  received  input  from 
New  York  Fire  Department  officials. 
He  said  Fire  Chief  John  J.  Toohey, 
who  heads  the  Fire  Prevention  Unit, 
recommended  that  Luckey  Police 
Products  include  information  on  Cap- 
Stun  labels  that  placed  “greater  stress 
on  cautioning  against  spraying  the 
product  into  confined  areas,  where  there 
may  be  a source  of  ignition  such  as 
open  flame,  sparks  and  so  forth....  He 
didn't  say  you  must  label  it  flammable 
or  anything  else." 

Toohey  declined  to  comment  on 
the  matter,  saying,  “I  am  aware  that 
the  Police  Department  asked  us  to  look 


"inflammatory"  agent,  but 


at  the  product,  but  that's  about  all  lean 
tell  you." 

Police  Commissioner  Lee  P.  Brown 
ordered  police  personnel  to  slop  using 
Cap-Stun.  a compound  made  with  the 
chemical  oleoresin  capsicum  and  which 
is  used  to  control  emotionally  dis- 
turbed suspects.  The  Emergency  Serv- 
ice Unit  had  been  using  Cap-Stun  on  a 
trial  basis  and  had  used  the  substance 
successfully  during  seven  poor  inci- 
dents involving  out-of-control  suspects. 
Cap-Stun  had  never  been  used  in  con- 
junction with  an  electronic  stun  gun  or 
Taser  dans,  said  Schultheis,  because 
in  poor  incidents,  it  had  always  suc- 
cessfully subdued  suspects. 


not  flammable. 

(Jacob  R.  Clark) 

Whitcomb  said  his  company  will 
go  ahead  with  the  label  redesign  — 
including  a tnore  prominent  warning 
of  Cap-Stun’s  potential  llaminability 
— “so  there’s  absolutely  no  question" 
as  to  the  product’s  potential  hazards. 
"Evcrybtxly  knows  it.  but  you’ve  got 
to  say  it,  stamp  it,  put  in  red,  underline 
it  and  put  it  in  capitals,  otherwise, 
some  idiot’s  going  to  work  around  it 
just  as  sure  as  you're  a ftx>l  high," 
Whitcomb  said.  "Everyone  who  is 
trained  is  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that 
this  stuff  is  flammable  They  know 
that  It's  (isopropyl]  alcohol.”  Isopro- 
pyl alcohol  is  u.sed  m the  substance  as 
a propellant. 


Whitcomb  has  not  backed  down 
from  the  churgc-s  he  made  last  month 
against  the  NYPD  and  the  Rock  Creek, 
Ohiivbascd  Def-Tec  Cotp.  He  has  told 
LEN  that  three  New  York  police  offi- 
cers had  phoned  him  with  information 
about  the  ullegeil  coaspiracy,  but  he 
has  refused  to  name  the  officers,  say- 
ing they  are  “scared  tor  their  lives." 

In  the  follow-up  interview  with  L£N. 
Whilcomhaguinrciused  todivulgethc 
officers  ■ names,  as  he  said  he  did  when 
New  York  Police  Department  inve.sti- 
galors  requested  the  identities  "I  will 
not  under  any  circunistances  divulge 
their  names,"  he  reiterated 

Bustnes.s  has  not  been  atrecied  by 
the  amtrovetsy,  said  Whitcomb,  whose 
company  expects  sule.s  of  Cap-Stun  to 
surpavs  S2  million  this  year.  LEN  Iuls 
learned,  however.  Ihiil  at  least  one 
police  agency  — the  Rugsiaft.  Ariz., 
Police  Depurtmem  — has  declined  to 
use  the  pnxluct.  citing  its  flammahil- 
iiy, 

Capt  J T McCann  told  LEN  that 
word  ol  the  Knxiklyn  incident  reached 
his  dcpnntiK'nt  just  before  officers  were 
to  be  issues!  Cap-Stun  in  September. 
He  had  the  liKol  fire  chief  conduct  a 
tiamnuibilily  study  "He  tclt  that  it 
had  the  same  Humnuibilily  factor  as 
gasoline."  said  McCann,  who  is  m 
charge  ol  umtormed  patrol  and  emer- 
gency services. 

Because  Flagsiuff  is  UKUied  in  a 
high  elevation  and  many  homes  there 
have  opcn-flumc  devices  such  as  fire- 
plucc-s  and  space  heaters  that  could 
serve  as  a source  ol  ignition,  “wc  felt 
It  was  just  tiH)  risky,  loo  nammable  to 
u.%e  in  our  cnvininnirnt."  McCann  said. 

“It's  an  effective  chemical 
agent  . but  once  I heard  about  the 
New  York  incident.  1 felt  that  I would 
be  liable  if  I put  it  out  on  the  street. 
Actually,  if  they  change  their  propel- 
lant. It  would  probably  be  a gixxl  prixl- 
ucl,  and  I really  think  laickcy  Police 
Prixiucts  ought  to  con-sidcr  that." 
McCann  added. 


Law  Enforcement 
New.s:  part  of  the  police 
professional's  array  of 
essential  equipment. 


Police  Foundation  marks  20th  birthday  with  look 
back  at  successful  research  and  plans  for  more 


Tlie  Police  Foundation  is  20  years 
old  this  year  and  officials  of  the  pio- 
neering research  organization  hope  that 
it  can  continue  to  amass  the  profes- 
sional and  financial  support  that  will 
allow  it  to  provide  law  enforcement 
with  reliable,  usable  research  — the 
kinds  of  projects  that  are  the  founda- 
tion’s “heart  and  soul."  in  the  words 
of  its  president. 

The  Police  Foundation  is  unique  in 
that  it  was  the  first  organization  "to 
commit  itself  exclusively  to  upgrad- 
ing and  improving  police  services 
through  the  u.se  of  empincal  research." 
said  the  foundation's  president,  Hubert 
Williams,  who  has  served  in  the  post 
since  1985. 

James  Q.  Wilson,  who  has  been  a 
board  member  of  the  foundation  from 
its  infancy  in  1 970  and  ha.s  served  as  its 
chairman  for  the  past  six  years,  said 
that  “an  extraordinary  growth  in  the 


openness  of  police  administrators  to 
new  ideas,  techniques,  and  the  ques- 
tioning of  the  established  wisdom" 
has  occurred  during  the  organization's 
history. 

"I  think  the  quality  of  police  edu- 
cation and  the  quality  of  police  admin- 
istrators has  never  been  higher  than  it 
is  right  now."  Wilson  said  in  an  inter- 
view with  LEN. 

The  foundation  has  helped  foment 
that  change,  he  said,  through  its  ability 
to  succe.ssfully  "bridge  the  gulf  that 
once  separated  academics  and  police 
administrators  by  showing  how  they 
can  axipcrate  to  come  to  a better 
understanding  of  policing,  and. ..by 
acquainting  both  police  administra- 
tors and  academics  with  the  advan- 
tages of  controlled  and  evaluated  ex- 
periments" that  can  enhance  the  pro- 
fession and  allow  for  bener  service  to 
the  public 


Wilson,  a professor  of  public  pol- 
icy at  the  University  of  California  in 
Los  Angeles,  noted  that  sonw  of  the 
experiments  undertaken  by  the  Police 
Foundatitin  have  disproved  iimc-wom 
theories  about  policing  and  allowed 
for  new  strategies  to  develop.  Note- 
worthy among  them  was  the  random 
patrol  experiment  in  Kaasas  City,  Mo. . 
which  showed  that  random  preventive 
patrols  may  not  be  the  best  way  lodeicr 
crime.  It  also  suggested  that  a.s  much 
as  60  percent  of  the  time  officers  spent 
on  patrol  could  be  spent  in  nxirc  pro- 
ductive activities 

That  cxpcnmcni  challenged  a belief 
that  was  widespread  throughout  the 
police  community  and  which  under- 
lined police  policy  and  practices  — that 
marked  patrol  units  prevented  and'or 
detened  crime.  It  sent  shock  waves 
through  the  policing  community  when 
the  Police  Foundation  came  in  with  its 


exhaustive  report  of  its  experimental 
research."  said  Williams.  "Wc  had 
always  learned,  that  the  unifomLs  and 
the  visibility  of  our  cats  arc  dc.signcd 
to  create  an  omnipresence  of  police" 
that  helped  to  deter  enme: 

The  fcar-rcduciion  cxperimcnLs  that 
the  foundation  conducted  for  the  Na- 
tional Insliiutc  of  Justice  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  police  dcpartmenls  of 
Houston  and  Newark.  N.J..  found  that 
fexn  patrols  and  d<x)r-lo-door  surveys 
could  serve  as  way.s  of  reducing  the 
public’s  apprchcftsion  aNxil  crime,  “We 
began  to  Itxik  at  environmental  fac- 
tors. Wc  began  to  discern  that  there 
wore  things  that  made  people  feel  fearful 
~ besides  the  en  me  — and  if  we  could 
get  a handle  on  some  of  these  environ- 
mental factors,  we  could  induce  people 
to  come  back  and  use  the  streets  more 
frequently,  we  could  make  people  feel 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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Jobs 

lact  the  Syracuse  Police  Departmcnl’s 
Personnel  Division,  511  South  State 
Street,  Syracuse,  NY  13202.  (315)  442- 
5290. 

Police  Officer.  The  Prince  George’s 
County.  Md.,  Police  Department  is 
conducting  continuous  recruitment  for 
police  officer  vacancies.  The  depart- 
ment seeks  applicants  demonstrating 
good  character,  sound  judgment,  open- 
mindedness,  and  interest  in  public 
service.  Applicants  must  be  United 
Stales  citizens  at  least  21  years  old  at 
time  of  appointment,  with  a high  school 
diploma  or  G.E.D.,  and  must  have 
vision  not  worse  than  2(V100,  cor- 
rectable to  2(y20,  with  no  color  bline- 
ness.  Applicants  must  possess  or  be 
able  to  obtain  a valid  driver’s  license, 
and  must  pass  a written  exam  and  be  in 
good  physical  and  mental  health,  as 
determined  by  a comprehensive  exam. 
Entry  level  salary  is  $24,404. 

Address  inquiries  to:  FYinoe  George’s 
County  Police  Department,  Recruit- 
ing Section.  425  Brightseat  Road. 
Landover,  MD.  (800)  446-8790. 

Highway  Patrol  Officers.  The  Cali- 
fornia Highway  Patrol  conducts  test- 
ing on  a quarterly  basis  for  state  traffic 
officer  positiorts. 

Applicants  must  be  United  States 
citizens  20-3 1 years  of  age.  with  a high 
school  diploma  orG.E.D.,  and  possess 
a California  driver's  license  upon  ac- 
ceptance into  training  academy;  vision 
must  be  no  less  than  2(V40  uncor- 
rected, correctable  to  20/20,  with  no 
color  blindness;  applicants  may  not 
have  previous  felony  convictions. 
Selection  process  will  include:  written 
exam,  physical  agility  test,  interview, 
exttfTx,  &n<i  comprehensive 

background  investigation.  Salary  is 
$2,4 10  per  month  during  22-week  in- 
tesiderKC  training  academy,  and  $2,800- 
$3,500  per  month  after  graduation. 

Direct  inquiries  to:  California  High- 
way Patrol  Recruitment,  Golden  Gate 
Division,  1551  Benicia  Road,  Vallejo, 
CA  94591.  (707)  648^195. 


Be  the  best  that  you  can  be:  i 

read  the  best  in  police  journalism  [ 

Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad,  complex  universe  of  | 
policing  22  times  each  year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look  j 
at  the  news  in  a way  no  other  publication  can  match.  If  you're  not  \ 
already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regular  I 
diet  of  essential  reading.  (And,  if  you  pre-pay  for  your  subscription,  you 
can  knock  $2  off  the  regular  one-year  price  of  $18 — you  pay  just  $16.)  \ 
Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to:  LEN,  899  1 0th  Avenue,  I 

New  York,  NY  10019.  } 

Name/Title I 

Agency I 

Mailing  A(jdress ! 

City/State/ZIE j 

LEN-103190  I 
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Trying  to  solve  a hiring  mystery? 
Here's  a clue  - don't  attempt 
the  solution  without 
Law  Enforcement  News. 


Faculty  Position.  The  Department  of 
Criminal  Ju-sticc  at  Temple  UnivCTsity 
is  accepting  applications  for  faculty 
positions  to  begin  September  1991 . 

Candidates  should  have  a doctorate 
or  other  terminal  dcipee  in  criminal 
justice  or  a related  field.  All  research 
specialties  will  be  considered.  Appli- 
cations from  female  and  minority 
candidates  are  strongly  encouraged. 

Send  complete  application,  includ- 
ing vita,  three  letters  of  reference,  aruJ 
research  reprints  or  [wcprinls.  before 
Jan.  2. 1991 . Addrc.ss  all  materials  to: 
Dr  Dorothy  Kagehiro.  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Department.  Temple  University, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19122.  (215)  787- 
1643.  AA^OE. 

Police  Officers.  Oakland.  Calif.,  is 
seeking  candidates  for  appointment  as 
police  officei^. 

New  police  officers  arc  classified 
as  trainees  and  arc  compensated  at 
$2,690  per  month  until  successful 
completion  of  the  police  acadony  Salary 
for  officers  then  increases  to  $3,258- 
$3,928  per  month,  include  9-percenl 
city-paid  retirement  benefits. 


For  rrjore  information,  call:  (415) 
273-3338. 

Stale-Certified  Police  Officers.  The 
City  of  Syracusc.N.Y.,  is  seeking 
Hispanic/Latino  New  York  Cwtified 
Police  Officerswho  are  presently 
employed  as  such,  for  lateral-entry 
transfer. 

The  salary  for  Syracuse  police  offi- 
cer ranges  from  $20,890  to  $31,787 
depending  upon  years  of  service.  The 
Syracuse  Police  Department  ha.s  more 
tJuin  450  sworn  personnel  and  pro- 
vides urban  pricing  for  a dty  of  1 65,(B0. 

Syracuse,  located  in  Central  New 
York,  offers  its  municipal  employees 
first-raic  schools,  health-care  facili- 
ties, peforming  arts  centers,  and  spec- 
tacular outdoor  fecrcation  areas. 

Fringe  benefits  provided  Syracuse 
police  officers  include:  comprehen- 
sive health  care,  dental  plan,  retire- 
ment, workers  compensation,  life  in- 
surance. and  disability  benefits.  Also, 
longevity  service  pay,  deferred  com- 
pensation plan,  and  flexible  benefits 
program. 

Qualified  applicants  should  con- 


DEPUTY  POLICE  CHIEF 
CITY  OF  APPLETON,  WISCONSIN 

The  City  of  Appleton  (population  66,000,  with  90  police  officers)  is  seeking 
a Deputy  Chief  of  Police  capable  of  heading  the  Administrative  Services 
Bureau  or  the  Operations  Bureau  of  the  Appleton  Police  Department.  This  is 
a high-level  administration  position  reporting  directly  to  the  Police  Chief. 

Candidates  are  required  to  possess  a minimum  of  60  college  semester  credits 
with  a baccalaureate  or  post-graduate  degree  preferred. ^n  addition,  candidates 
are  required  to  have  a minimum  of  10  years  of  progrc^ivcly  responsible 
police  cxpcnciKX  to  include  a broad  range  of  opaational  as  well  as  supervisory 
and  management  assignments. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  a proven  record  of  jMofessional  growth  and 
accomplishment  and  will  demoastrate  the  ability  to  provide  leadership  and 
irmovation  in  an  organization  committed  to  (he  efficient  delivery  of  high 
quality  police  service.  Experience  with  or  significant  knowledge  of  "police 
accreditation,"  “problem-oriented  policing,"  and  a “decentralized, 
neighborhood/district"  operational  orientation  will  be  pluses. 

Candidates  will  participate  in  an  assessment  center  and  will  be  subject  to 
medical  and  psychological  screening.  Polygraph,  drug  screening  and  physical 
fitness  testing  may  be  required. 

1990  salary  range:  $33,797  to  $46,515. 

Send  resume  with  letter  of  application  to  the  Appleton  Personnel  Division. 
200  N.  Appleton  St.,  Appleton.  W1 5491 1 , no  later  than  December  30, 1 990. 


Calling  out  our 
best  and  brightest 


Continued  from  Page  6 
their  contributions.  Recognition  of  our 
professionals  deserves  no  less  than  the 
recognition  given  to  our  sports  heroes. 

I will  use  the  position  as  president  of 
the  lACP  to  continue  to  push  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  assist  us  at  the 
local  level  in  addressing  the  problems 
of  crime,  violence  and  drugs.  I will 
carry  on  the  battle  to  get  effective  gun 
control  legislation,  such  as  the  passage 
of  the  Brady  Bill,  and  a ban  on  the 
domestic  manufacturcof  assault  weap- 
ons, weapons  that  serve  only  one  pur- 
pose — to  kill  as  many  people  as  rap- 
idly as  possible. 

I will  continue  to  push  for  greater 
involvement  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  assisting  those  of  us  on  the  front 
line  in  addressing  the  problem  of  drugs 
that  bring,  all  toooften,  misery , despair 
and  death.  I will  push  for  more  re- 
sources that  go  directly  to  the  localities 
themselves. 

And  finally,  I am  concerned  that  for 
too  long,  those  of  us  in  law  enforcement 
have  been  called  upon  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  crime  by  ourselves.  For  that 
reason,  I hereby  issue  a call  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  imme- 
diately convene  a commission  of  the 
best  and  brightest  minds  in  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  prob- 
lem of  crime  and  violence  in  America, 
with  the  objective  of  developing  a 
comprehensive  national  crime  control 
plan  involving  all  relevant  segments  of 
government  and  all  appropriate  institu- 
tions in  order  to  make  a difference. 


I will  call  upon  the  President  to 
include  in  this  commission  not  just 
members  of  our  profession,  not  just 
members  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem, but  also  the  best  and  brightest 
economists  and  social  scientists,  the 
best  and  brightest  health  professionals 
and  educators;  in  short,  gather  together 
the  best  and  brightest  from  all  relevant 
professions  to  insure  that,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  America,  we  can 
address  crime  in  a comprehensive  way 
by  outlining  a national  agenda  that 
makes  sense  — an  agenda  that  will 
make  a difference. 

I need  your  help  to  gel  this  done.  I 
want  a message  to  come  out  of  the  97th 
annual  conference  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  to  go  to 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  loud  and 
clear,  saying:  "Mr.  President,  we  need 
your  help  now.  Develop  a national  crime 
control  plan  for  the  90’s.  One  that  fo- 
cuses all  the  resources  of  this  Govctd- 
ment  on  truly  waging  a war  against 
those  who  engage  in  the  business  of 
misery,  despair  and  death.  E)o  so,  Mr. 
President,  because  our  country  isexpe- 
riencing  an  epidemic  of  drugs,  a prolif- 
eration of  handguns,  and  an  escalation 
of  violence.’’ 

Tell  him:  “Mr.  Resident,  we  com- 
mend you  for  your  strong  and  quick 
action  to  protect  the  security  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  but  in  addition  to  waging  that 
war,  help  us  fight  the  war  at  home. 
Here,  on  the  streets  of  our  city,  people 
are  being  killed.  They  are  not  soldiers; 
they  are  our  children." 


Police  Foundation  sings 
'Happy  Birthday  to  Us' 


Continued  from  Page  9 

safer,  we  could  improve  the  quality  of 

life."  said  Williams. 

"The  fear-reduction  experiments 
showed  us  that  any  action  taken  by  the 
police  of  a positive  and  non-punitive 
nature. . .helped  to  reduce  fear,"  he 
added. 

Another  experiment  in  San  Diego 
showed  that  two-man  patrol  cars  do 
not  necessarily  offer  greater  security 
than  those  with  just  one  officer. 

All  of  these  experiments  helped  to 
alter  long-held  views  about  policing, 
helped  bring  about  the  wide-scale  ac- 
ceptance of  community-oriented  po- 
licing, and  afforded  police  planners 
the  fi«dom  to  try  alternative  strate- 
gies that  might  have  been  abandoned 
or  laughed  off  in  the  past.  The  founda- 
tion also  provides  police  agencies  with 
the  technical  assistance  to  put  research 
findings  into  practical  use. 

The  major  task  now  facing  the  PoUce 
Foundation,  Wilson  said,  is  getting  it 
on  a “secure  financial  footing  so  that 
it  can  remain  an  independent,  non- 
partisan organization  dedicated  to 
improving  policing."  While  the  or- 
ganization does  receive  some  monies 
from  the  National  Institute  of  Justice 
to  caity  out  projects.  Federal  support 
“waxes  hot  and  cold,"  noted  Wilson, 
with  much  of  the  foundation’s  financ- 
ing derived  from  grants  provided  by 
the  Ford  Foundation. 

The  most  important  source  of  fi- 
nancial support  comes  from  the  poUce 
fHofession  itself.  Wilson  noted  that  the 
foundation  is  in  the  midst  of  a five- 
year,  $20-n^ion  fund-raising  cam- 


paign. “We’re  making  progress  but  wt 
have  a long  way  to  go  yet,"  he  said. 

Its  lack  of  reliance  on  public  funds 
helps  add  to  the  foundation's  “will- 
ingness to  take  on  tough,  hard  ques- 
tions and  challenges,"  said  Williams. 
“I  think  it’s  in  a better  position  to  do 
this  than  any  other  organization  be- 
cause we're  not  constrained  by  the 
politics  of  constituencies,  of  organiza- 
tion membership,  and  we're  not  con- 
strained by  the  politics  of  government. 
We  are  a private,  independent  organi- 
zation committed  exclusively  to  the 
improvement  of  police  services  and 
public  safety  in  the  neighborhoods  and 
cities  across  the  country." 

Wichita  PD 
ups  ante 

Continued  from  Page  8 
with  eight  motorcycles,  gasoline,  a 
DUl-enforcerrtent  van  and  breath-test- 
ing device,  radar  units,  and  salaries  for 
officers  and  a supervisor.  As  a result 
of  the  grant,  Warry  said,  the  city’s 
fatalit)  rate  has  gone  down,  and  the 
drunken-driving  arrest  rale  has  risen. 

"The  reason  for  the  reduction  in 
tickets  is  our  increased  call  load  and 
due  to  attrition,  resulting  in  a shortage 
of  officers  in  the  last  year.  So  they 
haven’t  had  as  much  time  to  write 
tickets.  With  the  reduction  in  tickets, 
it’s  increased  our  accident  rate.  So 
what  we’re  trying  to  do  is  balance  it  off 
and  lower  the  accident  rate  back  where 
it  was,"  said  Warry. 
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upcoming  Events 


DECEMBER 

3-4.  Communication  Center  Call-Tidier/ 
Dispatcher  Telephone  Interview 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Binghamton,  N.Y. 
Fee:  $275. 

3-4,  CAD  & E*911;  Planning  For  & Using 
These  Modern  Operational  Systems.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Univer^ty  orDelaware.Tobe 
held  in  Pensacola.  Fla  Fee:  $275. 

3-5.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind,  Fee;  $495. 

3-5.  Evaluation  Research  for  Commu- 
nity-Based Policing.  Presented  by  the  South- 
western Law  Enforcement  Institute  To  be 
held  in  Dallas.  Fee.  $195  (SLEI  member); 
$295  (non-member). 

3-6.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Chicago.  Fee; 
$550. 

3-7.  Crime  ITevention  through  Environ- 
mental Desi^:  Specific  Applicatioiss. 
Presented  by  the  Florida  Cnme  Prevention 
Training  Institule.To  be  held  in  Tampa.  Ra. 
Fee.  $200. 

3-7.  Investigation  of  Computer  Crime. 
Presented  by  SEARCH  Group  Inc  To  be 
held  in  Sacramento,  Calif. 

3-7.  PoUce/Medical  Investigation  of  Death. 
Presented  by  the  Metro-Dade  County  Medi- 
cal Examiner's  Office  and  the  University  of 
Miami  School  of  Medicine.  To  be  held  in 
Miami.  Fee:  $495. 

3-7.  Hazardous  Material  Transporlalion 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. To  be  held  in  Evanston,  111.  Fee; 
$450 

3-7.  Criminal  Personality  Profiting  for 
Police  Investigators.  Presented  by  the  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Pee:  $450. 

3-7,  Managing  the  Police  Training 
Function.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management.  To  be  held 
in  Jacksonville,  Ra.  Fee;  $395. 

3-7.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Fee:  $395. 

3-7.  Practical  Hostage  Negotiations.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Fee:  $395. 

3-7,  Terrorism:  IVevention,  Planning  and 
Preparing.  Presented  by  the  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  Fee;  $365. 


3-7.  Advanced  Executive  Protection.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service-  To 
be  held  in  Gainesville,  Ga.  Fee  $7(X). 

3-7.  Future  Police  Strategies:  The  90's  & 
Beyond.  Presented  by  the  Broward  Sheriffs 
Office,  Organized  Crime  Centre.  To  be  held 
in  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.  Fee:  $450 

3-14.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Fee:  $595. 

3- 14.  TralTic  Accident  Reconstruction  I. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee.  $7(K)- 

4- 5.  Advanced  Investigative  & Forensic 
Hypnosis.  Presented  by  (he  Alamo  Area 
Law  Enforcement  Academy.  To  be  held  in 
San  Antonio,  Tex  Fee  $225 

4-5.  Interviewing  the  Sexually  As-sauited 
or  Abu.sed  Child.  Presented  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware  To  be  held  in  Brentwood. 
N.H.  Fee:  $300 

4-5.  Managing  Your  Detective  Unit.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To  be 
held  in  Charleston,  S.C.  Fee  $325 

4- 7.  Executive  Seminar.  Presented  by  the 
National  Intelligence  Academy.  To  be  held 
in  Fon  Lauderdale,  Ra.  No  fee 

5- 6.  Drug  & Narcotic  Investigation.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware  To  be 
held  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.  Fee;  $275. 

5-7.  Narcotics  Investigation:  Covert  & 
Undercover  Operations.  Presented  by  the 
Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Ca.se  Western 
Reserve  University.  To  be  held  in  Cleve- 
land. Fee:  $295. 

5- 7.  Job  & Task  Analysis.  Presented  by 
Law  Enforcement  Services  Jnc.  and  the  North 
Carolina  Justice  Academy.  To  be  held  in 
Raleigh.  N.C.  Fee  $295  (no  charge  for  N.C. 
agencies). 

6- 7.  Street  & Highway  I^ocedures  in  the 
Interdiction  of  Drugs  & Narcotics.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To  be 
held  in  Wilmington,  I3el  Fee:  $275 

6-7.  Occult  Awareness.  lYescnied  by  the 
University  of  Delaware  To  be  held  in  De- 
troit. Fee:  $125 

6-7.  Fine-Tuning  Your  Skills  to  Recog- 
nize Deception  or  Honesty  Through  Sus- 
pect Bod)  Movement.  Presented  by  the 
University  ofDelaware.Tobe  held  inCheriy 
Hill.  NJ  Fee:  $350, 

7.  Major  Crime  Scene  Reconstruction  & 
Management.  Presented  by  Van  Meter  & 
Associates.  To  be  held  in  Livonia,  Mich. 
Fee:  $85. 

KM  1.  Advanced  Reid  Technique  of  Inter- 


viewing A Intenxigation.  Presented  by  John 
E.  Reid  A Associates.  Tobc  held  in  Chicago. 
Fee;  $295. 

10-12.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E. 
Reid  A Associates  To  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton. D C.  Fee  $495 

10-12,  Crime  Prevention  Practitioners' 
Update:  Technology  Today.  Presented  by 
the  Ronda  Crime  Prevention  Training  Insti- 
tute To  be  held  in  Tampa.  Ra.  Fee  $175. 

10-13.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Pre.scnicd 
by  the  insiiiute  of  Police  Technology  A 
Management.  Fee:  $375 

10-14.  Advanced  Death  Investigation. 
Ihescnicd  by  the  lasiiiuic  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy A Management.  Fee  $395 
10-14.  Advanced  Drug  Law  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy A Management.  Fee  $ 395 
10-14.  Microcomputers  for  the  Police 
Budget  Process.  Presented  by  the  !n.stitutc 
of  Police  Technology  & Management.  Fee 
$575. 

10-14.  Criminal  Patrol  Drug  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  laslilule  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Fee  $395. 

10-14.  Field  Training  Officers'  Seminar. 
Presented  by  ihc  lasiiiute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Fee:  $395. 

10-14.  Field  Training  Officers'  JVogram. 
Presented  by  iheTrafficInstiiuic  Fee:  $450 
10-14.  AdvancedPoliceInlervlew&  Inter- 
rogation Techniques.  Presented  by  the 
Traffic  Institute.  Fee'  $450 

10- 14.  Law  Enforcement  Executive 
Effectiveness.  Presented  by  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Leadership  Srutituie  To 
be  held  in  Safety  Harbor.  Ra.  Fee.  $335 

11- 12.  Counterterrorism  Driving.  lYe- 
sented  by  the  institute  of  Public  Service- 
Fee  $615. 

11- 12.  New  Technologies  A Applications 
for  Emergency  Communications  Systems. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To 
be  held  in  Alexandria.  Va.  Fee  $275 

12- 14.  Understanding  Body  Movement  in 
Ihc  Inlerview/Inlerrogation  Process.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware  Tobc 
held  in  Binghamton,  N.Y  Fee*  $400. 

12- 14.  Dll  Standardized  Field  Sobriety 
Testing.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  To  be  held  in 
Daytona  Beach.  Ru.  Fee  $295 

13- 14.  Executiv^VIP  Protection.  Presented 
by  Richard  W.  Kobeiz  A Associates.  To  be 


held  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Fee:  $375. 

J3-1A  Use  of  Supervisory  Prlndplca  sviUiln 
Communication  Centers.  Prcsenied  by  the 
Utuversity  of  Delaware  To  be  held  in  Vero 
Beach.  Ra  Fee  $275 

13-14.  Robbery  A Burglary  Investigation. 
PrcsentcdbytheUmvcrsityofDclawatc  To 
be  held  in  Cherry  Hill.  N J Pee  $.300 

13-14.  t>rug  A Narcotic  Invesiigalion. 
Prcacmed  by  Ihc  Univenily  of  Delaware  To 
be  held  m Wilmingiim.  Del  Fee  $275 

15-16.  Fire  A Arson  Investigation.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Umvcrsity  of  Delaware  To  be 
held  in  CharleMon.  S C Fee  $275 

17-IH.  Concealment  Areas  within  a 
Vehicle.  Presented  by  the  In.siiiuic  of  Police 
Technology  A Management  Fee  $250 

JANUARY  1991 

4-5.  Advocacy  in  Action:  The  Future  in 
Now.  I>rescntcd  by  the  National  Victim 
Center  To  be  held  m Scottsdale.  Anz . Fee 
$25  (NVC  rTKmbcni).  $35  (non-membm) 

7-9.  Street  Survival  '91.  Presented  by  Cal- 
ibre Press  To  he  held  in  Portland.  Ore  Fee 
$149  (all  three  days);  $125  (firei  two  days 
only);  $85  iihird  day  only) 

7-11.  Advanced  Accident  Reconstruction 
with  the  Use  of  Microcomputers.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  A 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Ra.  Fee  $595, 

7-11.  Tactical  Techniques  for  Drug 
Enforcement.  Pre.senied  by  Ihe  Insiiiuie  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Fee 
$475 

7-11.  Investigation  of  Computer  Crime. 
Presented  by  SEARCH  Group  Inc  To  be 
held  in  Sacramento,  Calif 

7-18.  At-Scene  Traffic  Acddent/Traffic 
Homicide  Invecllgutlon.  Presented  by  Ihc 
Insiilule  of  Police  Technology  A Manage- 
ment. Tobe  held  in  Orlando,  Ru  Fee;  $575. 

7-18.  Line  .Supervision.  lYesenicd  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  A Manage 
meni  To  be  held  in  St  Augu.slinc,  Ru.  Fee 
$575, 

7-18.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy A Management,  To  be  held  in  Phoenix 
Fee  S595. 

7-18.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  A 
Programming.  Presented  by  the  National 
Cnme  Prevention  Institute  To  be  held  in 
Louisville.  Ky.  Fee.  $615 
7-Fcb.  15.  Certificate  Program  in  Delin- 


quency Control  Presented  by  the  Delin- 
quency Control  Insliiute  To  be  held  in  Loa 
Angelea  Fee.  $2,500. 

7 Mtrch  15.  School  of  Police  Staff  A 
Command.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Insti- 
tute TobcbcIdinEvaiuion.111  Fee  $2,000 

7- March  22,  Command  A Maiuigemcnl 
School  Presented  by  the  Soulhweatero  Ijiw 
Enfoa-enteni  Insiiiuie  To  be  held  in  Dallas. 
Fee  $950  (SLEI  memben);  $1,500  (non- 
members) 

8- 12.  Fourth  International  Training 
.Semltwr  of  Ihc  American  Society  of  Law 
Enforcement  Traincri.  To  be  held  in  West 
Palm  Beach.  Ra  Fee  $235  (ASLET  mem- 
bers), $285  (non-members) 

9- 11.  Practical  Homicide  Invesiigalion. 
Presentcsl  by  IPAC  framing  To  be  held  in 
Alexandna.  Va  Fee  $350 

14-15.  Investigative  TcchiMilogy.  Prrscninl 
by  Richard  W Kohet/  A AmocibIcs  To  be 
held  in  New  York  F«  $375 

14-15.  Trrnirlal  Tactics  A Negotiation. 
Preseniod  by  the  Traffic  Insiituic  Fee  $175 
14-18.  Polygraph  Teclmiques  In  Child 
Sexual  Abuse  Investigations.  Presented  by 
Ihc  Ucpanmcni  of  Detensr  Polygraph  Insii- 
lute.  To  be  held  m h<n  McClellan.  Ala 
14-18.  Narcotic  Identification  A 
InvcsUgallun.  Prcsenied  by  Ihc  Institute  ul 
Police  Technology  A Management  To  be 
held  in  luckatinvillc,  Ru  Fee  $395 
14-18.  Police  Appllruiil  Huekground 
Invesiigalion.  Presented  by  Ihc  Insiitulc  of 
Police  Technology  A Managcincni  Fee: 
$395 

14-IH.  Automated  Crime  AnalysU.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
A Management  Fee  $475. 

14-IH.  Sects,  Cults  A Deviant  Movements. 
Presented  by  the  Insliiute  of  Pultcc  Technol- 
ogy A Management  To  be  held  in  Miami 
Fee  $395 

14- 18.  Crime  Prevention  through  Envi- 
ronmental Design.  Presented  by  the  Nu 
lional  Crime  Prevention  Insiitulc  Fee  $.365. 

15- 19.  Traffic  Accident  Records  A 
Analysis.  Presented  by  Ihe  Traffic  institute. 
Fee;  $500 

16- 17.  (Corporate  Aircraft  Security.  Pre- 
sented by  Richard  W Kobclz  A Associates 
To  be  held  in  Orlando.  Ra  Fee  $375. 

16-18.  DU  .Siandurdired  Field  Sobriety 
Texting.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management  To  be  held  m 
Jacksonville.  Ra  Fee  $295. 


For  further  information 


Milwaukee  PD  hotline 
seeks  city's  illegal  guns 


Alamo  Area  Law  Enforcement  Academy, 
University  of  Texas  at  San  Antonio.  San 
Antonio.  TX  78285.  (512)  691-5655 
American  Society  of  Law  Enforcement 
Trainers.  961 1 400lh  Ave..  P O.  Box  1003, 
Twin  Laites,  W1  53181-1003.  (414)  279- 
5700. 

Broward  Sheriff's  Office  Organized 
Crime  Centre,  P.O  Box  2505,  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, FL  33303.  (305)  492-1810. 

CalibrePress,  666  Dundee  Rd.  Suite  1607, 
Northbrook,  IL  60062-2727.  (800)  323-0037 

Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case  Western 
Reserve  University.  Cleveland.  OH  44106. 
(216)  368-3308 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy. 
Sam  Houston  Slate  University.  Box  22%, 
Huntsville.  TX  77341-2296.  (409)  294- 
1669.70. 

Delinquency  Control  Institute,  University 
of  Southern  California,  School  of  Public 
Adimnistralion,  3601  South  Rower  St..  Los 
Angeles.  CA  90007  (312)743-2497 

Department  of  Defense  Polygraph 
Institute,  Building  3195,  Fort  McClellan. 
AL  36205-5114  (205)  848-3336. 

Florida  Crime  Prevention  Training 
Institute.  Office  of  Crime  Prevention  A 


Training,  The  Capitol,  Tallahassee,  FL 
32399-1050,  (904)  487-3712. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  A 

Management,  University  of  North  Ronda, 

4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.,  Jacksonville, 

FL  32216.  (904)  646-2722 

lastitute  of  Public  Service,  601  Broad  St  .. 

SE-,  Gainesville,  GA  30501  I 800-235- 

4723. 

IPAC  Training  Inc.,  I Woodfield  Lake, 
Suite  139,  Schaumburg.  IL  60173.  (708) 
240-2200. 

Richard  W.  Kobeiz  A Associates  Ltd.. 
Arcadia  Manor.  Rie  2.  Box  3645,  Benyvillc. 
VA  226II  (703)  955-1128. 

Law  Enforcement  Services  Inc.,  3200 
Northiine  Ave..  Suite  667,  Greensboro,  NC 
27408-  (919)  852-6902. 

Metro-Dade  County  Medical  Examiner 
Department.  Attn.  Gary  Kraniz,  Training 
Coordinator,  I Bob  Hope  Rd.,  Miami.  FL 
33136-1133.  (305)  545-2486 
National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
Shelby  Campus.  University  of  Louisville. 
Louisville.  KY  40292  (502)  588-6987 

Natlona)CrimeSemlnars,P.O.Box39S14. 
Chicago.  IL  60639-0514  (312)745-4392. 

National  InlelUgence  Academy,  1300  N W 


62nd  St . Fort  Uuderdale,  FL  33309.  (305) 
776-7500. 

National  Law  Enforcement  Leadership 

lasiiiute,  P.O.  Box  1715.  Safely  Harbor.  FL 

34695  (813)  726-2004 

National  Victim  Center,  307  W 7ih  St . 

Suite  1001.  Fon  Wonh.  TX  76102  (817) 

877-3355. 

New  En^nd  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management,  P O Box  57350,  Bab- 
son  Park.  MA  02 157-0350  (617)  239-7033 

John  E.  Reid  A Associates  Inc.,  250  South 
Wackcr  Dr  . Suite  1 1 00,  Chicago.  IL  60606 
(312)  876-1600 

SEARCH  Group  Inc.,  7311  Greenhaven 
Dr,Suitel45.SaCfamcnlo.CA9583l  (916) 
392-2550 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Insliiute, 
P 0.  830707,  Richardson.  TX  75083-0707 
(214)  690-2370. 

Traffic  Institute,  535  Clark  St..  P O Box 
l409.Evansion.lL60204  t-800-323-4011 
University  of  Delaware,  Law  EnforccRKnt 
Seminars.  2800  Pennsylvania  Ave  , 
Wilimngton,  DE  19806  ( 302)  573-4440 
Van  Meter  A Associates.  P O Box  2 1313. 
Columbus.  OH  4322 1 I -800-33 1 -8025  (In 
Ohio  (614)451-7780.) 


Continued  from  Pa^ie  5 
is  manned  by  members  of  a local  anti- 
drug  group  called  Citizens  Against 
Pushers  (CAP),  who  forward  the  infor- 
mation to  19  Milwaukcc-arca  law  en- 
forcement agencies  for  investigation 
This  arrangement  mcaas  that  no  extra 
law  enforcement  manpower  is  necc.s- 
sary  to  operate  the  hot  line. 

Sgl.  Joe  Hoeller,  of  Ihe  Milwaukee 
Police  Department's  research  and  de- 
velopment section,  told  LEN  that  about 


Continued  from  Page  3 
unit  "without  [departmental]  permis- 
son."  is  charging  the  agency  with  a 
“violation  of  his  rights  as  a reservist." 
said  Thompson 

Thompson  said  case  law  that  has 
developed  in  interpreting  the  Veterans' 
Re-emf^oymeni  Rights  Act  requires  that 
an  employee's  request  and  company 


65  calls  have  made  to  the  hut  line  since 
it  opened  Sept.  26.  but  added  he  could 
not  provide  details  about  results  be- 
caasc  invesligalion.s  relating  to  (he  calls 
arc  ongoing. 

“It  should  be  stre.vsed  that  (his  hot 
line  is  only  for  receiving  information 
about  firearms  that  can  beaded  upon  at 
a later  time.  Any  emergency  situation 
that  is  occurring  at  that  time,  people 
should  still  call  the  91 1 number,"  said 
Hoeller. 


policy  “must  be  reasonable," 

“We  relied  on  (hose  coses  saying 
that  our  policies  are  reasonable,  but  the 
courts  have  disagreed  with  us  (has  far." 
said  Thompson-  “Now  we're  hoping 
that  the  Supreme  Court  will  grant  ccr- 
lioran  and  we  get  an  opportunity  to 
argue  our  case  there,  and  perhaps  they 
will  find  our  policy  is  reasonable." 


Reservists'  rights  may 
go  to  Supreme  Court 


October  31, 1990 
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Law  Enforcement  News 
899  Tenth  Avenue 
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